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NOTES OF THE WEEN 











Driving Disqualification during Imprison- 
ment. 

The Lord Chief Justice, in the Court 
of Criminal Appeal on June 20, dismiss- 
ing the appeal against sentence in R. v 
Philips, said that the appellant, who had 
been sentenced to 12 months’ imprison- 
ment for road traffic offences, had been 
disqualified from holding a licence for 12 
months. The Court increased the period 
of disqualification to three years. Lord 
Goddard said it should be known by 
justices that where a sentence of imprison- 
ment was passed it was not sufficient to 
impose disqualification for the period of 
the sentence, and he referred to the 
question of remission of part of a 
sentence that a prisoner could earn 

Disqualification of a driver is a 
measure of protection for the public, but 
it is also a punishment. To disqualify an 
offender for a period during which he 
will be in no position to drive, because 
he is in custody, adds nothing to the 


sentence 


Withdrawal of Consent to Adoption 

In Re Hollyman {1945} 1 All E.R. 290; 
109 J.P. 95, it was decided that the 
mother of an infant, having given her 
consent to a proposed adoption, was 
entitled to withdraw that consent up to 
the moment of the making of an order 
The matter was taken a step further in 
F. and F. v. ¢ issociation and Others, 


reported in The Times of June 25 


In this case the county court Judge had 
refused to make an adoption order, and 
the applicants appealed. The Court of 
Appeal dismissed the appeal It 
appeared that the mother of the infant 
had retracted her consent after notice of 
appeal had been given, and it was held 
that in the circumstances the Court could 


not proceed further to hear the appeal 


on its merits 


Borstal Institutions and Local Residents 


The Manchester Guardian reports objec- 
tions by a number of local authorities 
and organizations to a proposal to turn 
a Georgian mansion, a few miles from 
Doncaster, into a borstal institution for 
girls. Joint opposition is contemplated 
and a meeting has been planned. It has 
been suggested that the mansion might 


be purchased so as to put it to some other 
use. Local residents, it is said, are becom- 
ing alarmed. One spokesman said that 
they believed in borstal correction, but did 
not want an institution in their midst. 


There is nothing novel in objections of 
this sort. Local residents often object to 
approved schools, probation hostels and 
other institutions coming into their 
neighbourhood. That is natural enough, 
if they do not know much about such 
institutions. If they realized that they 
would be most unlikely to suffer any 
inconvenience, let alone danger or loss, 
from those who live in them, they would 
drop their objections and probably end 
by becoming interested. Admitting that 
borstal girls are not of unblemished 
character, and that some have really bad 
records, we can still hope and believe 
that the life in borstal will soon alter their 
outlook and behaviour and that they will 
not be a nuisance or a danger to the 
locality We cannot recall hearing of 
many depredations by girls absconding 
from borstal institutions, or of their being 
a menace to the local population 


There may be grounds for objections 
in the present instance of which we are 
not aware, and we are not prejudging the 
question. What is common and natural 
enough is for people to hope that their 
own locality may be spared from things 
that they admit to be necessary, but which 
they do not like to have too near them 
We all know that we must have aecro- 
dromes, gunnery and bombing ranges, 
and so on, but we all hope to be spared 
the disturbance of our quiet and can 
think of more suitable places than our 
own part of the country. The same sort 
of feeling exists about penal or reforma- 
tive institutions, but we believe these latter 
create far less upset in a neighbourhood 


than people may imagine 


Boys on Bicycles 


When a boy is given a bicycle, his 
death risk is increased 30 times This 
startling statement is made by Mr. H. | 
Legg, chief constable of Bootle, in a 
Beyond doubt 


the statement is based on statistics, local 


booklet on road safety 


or national, and it deserves to be brought 


home to parents 
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Mr. Legg is not in favour of preventing 
boys from riding bicycles, but rather of 
teaching them how to ride carefully with 
due regard for other persons on the road, 
and on machines that are kept in good 
order 


This is, as Mr. Legg stated, a matter for 
parents. Teachers and police gladly do 
what they can, but it is the duty of 
parents to see to it that their children are 
taught road sense and caution. Wise 
parents take care that a boy does not 
ride in traffic or on main roads until he 
has had ample practice on quiet and safe 
roads so that he can manage his bicycle 
easily, and can judge distance and speed 
sufficiently to know when to stop and 
when to go on, and avoid getting mixed 
up with other traffic to his own and other 
people’s danger. Many parents also take 
opportunities for riding with their chil- 
dren, safeguarding them and instructing 
them while the children gain their 
experience. Without some such guidance 
most children fail to see dangers, and take 
risks 


It seems that many accidents are due 
to defective brakes on bicycles. A boy 
can be taught to examine and test his 
brakes time to time, and thus 
avoid one common trouble 
Even so, it is surely not asking much of 


from 


cause of 


a father to look over his son's bicycle 
occasionally, to make sure that brakes 
and other parts are sound and in good 
working condition. That 30 to one death 
risk must be reduced, and it is for parents 
to see to it 


Prisons and Prisoners 


Many years ago a prison governor said 
to a visitor: “I have half the number 


of prisoners I used to have and twice the 


In so saying he illustrated the 
Over a 


work.” 
change that had 
prison as the result of a more enlightened 


come large 
policy which he was gladly implementing 
He realized that his work was more than 
providing safe custody and reasonable 
conditions, and that his aim and that of 
the prison commiussioncrs was to treat 
every prisoner as an individual upon 
whom humane treatment and attempts to 
help might be the means of reform and 
rehabilitation This policy of reform, 
involving as it does measures of relaxa- 
tion of some of the unpleasant 
features of prison life in 
instruction, less 
measure of personal freedom, has come 
in for criticism. Some people say the 
pendulum has swung too far, that 
prison has lost its deterrent effect, and 
that people are most unlikely to be 
reformed in prison, even if it be an 
“ open ™ prison 


more 
favour of 


solitude and some 


PEACE 


We believe the policy of regarding the 
prisoner as someone who can, in many 
cases, be reformed is sound, and that it 
is right to bring every effort to bear upon 
all those prisoners who show a desire to 
do better, to the end that while in prison 
they may be persuaded that if they make 
an effort they will be helped towards 
rehabilitation. If this policy is to succeed, 
and we believe it is succeeding, a great 
deal depends on the relations between 
the prisoners and those who have charge 
of them. This matter is the subject of an 
important article in The Howard Journal 
for 1955 by Dr. W. F. Roper, principal 
medical officer, H.M. prison, Wakefield, 
under the title “Human Relations in 
English Prisons.” Dr. Roper here writes 
in his personal capacity and not as 
necessarily representing the views of the 
prison commissioners. 


Dr. Roper recognizes at the outset that 
there is a natural hostility on the part of 
the prisoners as the under-group towards 
the staff as the over-group. The staff 
must try to overcome this hostility, but 
in the last resort control may have to be 
exercised by force and intimidation if 
other means fail. That, however, is far 
from the ideal. Mere submission drives 
the hostility underground. Ultimately 
there may be sporadic rebellion. A 
purely authoritarian régime according 
to Dr. Roper, ministers to the aggressive- 
ness of members of both groups. Another 
means of securing tolerable relations is 
by a system of rewards. This may work 
fairly well, because prisoners are without 
many of the amenities of ordinary life 
and respond to small privileges and 
rewards, but in Dr. Roper’s view it is 
not entirely satisfactory because the with- 
holding of rewards, or deprivation of 
privileges, is in reality a form of punish- 
ment, and is therefore not the best way 
of securing willing co-operation 


The only way of achieving ideal co- 
operation between the two groups, says 
the article, is by a system in which 
leadership is the keynote, and members 
of the staff are willing to cross the divid- 
ing line between them and the prisoners 
and establish personal relationships. 
Then there appears to be less cleavage 
between the two 


The Functions of the Staff 


For the purposes of his article Dr 
Roper prison staff into two 
groups, those mainly responsible for 
custody and supervision, and those 
responsible for treatment, using the word 
treatment in a wide sense so as to include 
concern for the prisoner's rehabilitation. 
The latter group he calls the therapeutic 


divides 
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group, “since at the heart of it lies a 
certain number of people who believe 
that the true mission of a training prison 
is to become a therapeutic community.” 
The attitude of the prisoner may not be 
helpful, and he may begin by thinking 
those who profess or appear to be trying 
to do him good, are humbugs. However, 
prisoners often like to talk about them- 
selves, and an investigatory interview 
may prove the welcome opportunity of 
ventilating a grievance. But, says Dr. 
Roper, the more important result is that 
a personal relationship becomes estab- 
lished so that prisoners can bring subse- 
quent problems for solution instead of 
sulking about them or working them off 
in insubordination. If all goes well, the 
right relationship is established on a basis 
of willing co-operation in the solution of 
personal problems facing the prisoner, 
and rewards and punishments fade into 
the background, while the work of 
rehabilitation begins. This is really a 
development of the borstal concept 
deepened and developed on the thera- 
peutic side by a staff with special 
qualifications. 


While the member of the therapeutic 
staff approaches the prisoner with sym- 
pathy, nothing alters the fact that the 
prisoner must take responsibility for 
what he does, unless he is insane or 
mentally defective. The price of liberty, 
says Dr. Roper, is personal responsibility. 


There must be complete understanding 
between the disciplinary staff and the 
therapeutic staff, otherwise the discip- 
linary officer who is often of lower rank 
than the therapeutic officer may resent 
what he regards as interference. Where 
they work together, the results are 
successful Some disciplinary officers 
not unnaturally feel some doubts about 
the emphasis on reform, and think that 
the prisoner must learn that he will get 
what he deserves. Nevertheless, many of 
them co-operate admirably when given 
the chance. “The trouble is that so 
many discipline officers are not in a 
leadership situation; they do not have 
their own group and they are not able 
to show what they are made of; when 
they can, they show up remarkably well 
by any standards.” In point of fact, goes 
on Dr. Roper, individual attention ought 
to make the discipline officer's task easier 
if properly directed 


Dr. Roper writes as medical officer of 
a training prison, in which the material 
upon which the staff works is likely to be 
responsive. It could hardly be suggested 
that the same methods could be adopted 
with much success in some of the other 
prisons where the population consists 
largely of determined criminals. 
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Alternatives to Imprisonment 


The Howard League for Penal Reform 
has suggested the appointment of a 
departmental committee to consider pos- 
sible means whereby better methods of 
dealing with some of the offenders sen- 
tenced to short terms of imprisonment 
might be devised. It is stated that at 
present one in two of those sent to 
prison are sentenced to less than three 
months. Such sentences are generally 
thought to be without reformative value 
and of doubtful value as deterrent. They 
involve considerable administrative work 
for prison officials. 

The Howard League thinks that 
alternative methods of treatment could 
help to solve present problems of over- 
crowding in prisons, employment of 
prisoners and shortage of staff, while at 
the same time proving less costly than 
short sentences of imprisonment. One 
suggestion is that perhaps the use of 
attendance centres might be extended to 
first offenders of an older age group. 
Upon this the League would be prepared 
to make concrete proposals, and we 
should be interested to hear in due course 
what these are. We should welcome a 
scheme under which a man might be 
compelled to attend and do useful work 
in his leisure time, while still earning his 
living as a free man. There would be 
difficulties, no doubt, but we should like 
to see the idea developed. 


Attachment of Wages 


Another suggestion with which we are 
in sympathy is that there should be power 
to order wages to be attached for the 
purpose of enforcing payment of sums 
due under wife maintenance and affilia- 


tion orders. If it is true that the system 
has worked so well in Scotland that 
committals to prison for arrears are now 
rare, and that the very existence of the 
power has generally the desired effect, we 
think it is worth trying in England. If 
the man serves his imprisonment the 
woman does not get her money, and 
public funds may have to pay. If her 
allowance is deducted from wages she 
will get it. We have heard objections, 
but have not been impressed by them. 
Not many employers would be involved, 
and those who were would have only a 
few cases to deal with. Having got used 
to P.A.Y.E. they could easily cope with 
maintenance allowances We doubt 
whether employers would raise serious 
objections 

There have been cases in which, by a 
voluntary arrangement, a man has had 
such deductions made from his weekly 
pay-packet, and all has gone well. If 
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this is so in one English court, it is not 
unreasonable to hope that such a system 
could be made to work satisfactorily else- 
where. In many instances, no doubt, if a 
man disliked the idea, as many might, 
it is probable that if he was aware that 
the court could exercise compulsory 
powers he would decide to pay more 
regularly. 


The Rating and Valuation (Miscellaneous 
Provisions) Bill 


This Bill recently received an unopposed 
second reading in the House of Commons. 
It had already reached this stage last 
Aprii but due to the dissolution of 
Parliament was overtaken by events and 
had, in consequence, to be introduced 
again. 

Its main provisions include the amend- 
ment of procedure in relation to valuation 
lists, a new method of rating Gas Boards, 
and the exemption from rates of churches 
and chapels and their halls. 


There has been considerable anxiety on 
the part of shopkeepers and the owners 
of other business premises as to their 
position under the new Bill. They fear 
not only that their premises will have to 
bear an inequitable burden but also that 
the abolition of the draft valuation list 
procedure will prejudice their position. 


Having regard to the rating immunity 
whole or partial of industrial and 
agricultural hereditaments and the special 
position of housing we can appreciate 
that traders feel their rating position a 
somewhat isolated one. The tide seems 
to have gone out and left them behind 


The Minister of Housing and Local 
Government (Mr. Duncan Sandys) recog- 
nized these feelings of anxiety and in the 
course of the recent Second Reading 
Debate drew attention to his statement 
of December 6, 1954 


“ Finally, I should like to emphasize 
that the pre-war basis for the assessment 
of dwelling-houses applies only to this 
first post-war re-valuation. As I have 
explained there are many uncertain 
factors in the situation, and, conse- 
quently, we cannot yet be sure how the 
new basis of assessment will work out in 
practice. I can, however, give an assur- 
ance that as soon as the effects of the 
forthcoming re-valuation can be fully 
measured the Government will review the 
position and will consider whether any 
changes are necessary.” 


Obviously there are a great number of 


factors which are difficult to determine in 
advance in connexion with these assess- 
ments including the figure at which they 
are to be fixed and the rate poundages 
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to be levied in respect of them. If, 
however, appearances are anything to 
judge by, it seems that the traders have 
grounds for their anxieties. They will, 
therefore, welcome the Minister's recent 
assurance that if in the result injustices 
are shown to exist between one class, of 
property and another as a result *of 
re-valuation the whole matter will be 
looked at again and any changes or 
adjustments required in consequence will 
be made without waiting for another 
quinquennial review to come round.* In 
the larger background of these problems 
come the questions of re-rating and local 
government finance generally. There 
will be big arguments about these but 
we all want them to be decided in the 
best interests of healthy administration 
in the localities. 


The Rising Rates 

The Parliamentary Secretary of the 
Ministry of Housing and Local Govern 
ment (Mr. W. Deedes) in moving the 
second reading of the Rating and 
Valuation (Miscellaneous Provisions) Bill 
said that owing to the change in the value 
of money there were going to be sub- 
stantial increases in assessments on pro 
perty even including some dwelling 
houses. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
at the recent conference of the Institute 
of Municipal Treasurers and Accountants 
also said re-valuation was likely to increase 
assessments and reduce rate poundages so 
making local authorities think they were 
better off. As Mr. Butler emphasized 
however, what is important is the actual 
amount of money the citizen has to pay 
He is bound to have to pay more in the 
next few years Owing to rising expenditure 
but Mr. Butler stressed the need to keep 
a check on public expenditure of al! kinds 
We hope local authorities will heed his 
exhortation that if there is a reduction in 
rate poundage this must not be accepted 
as an opportunity of going ahead with 
further rate spending, 
absolutely necessary 
extravagance of some 
particularly in connexion 
buildings and also drew attention to the 
possibility of administrative costs being 
reduced. Sir George Schuster, at the 
same conference, as will be reported 
later in our columns, suggested that locai 
authorities can learn from industry in 
improving their administration methods 


unless this 1s 
He spoke of the 
authorities 


with school 


local 


* As regards the valuation list procedure 
we do not think that in practice the abolition 
of the draft valuation list will have the 
prejudicial results feared by the traders. On 
the whole we think that this will lead to 
a simpler and more informative system for 
the ratepayer and that his essential rights of 
appeal are effectively preserved under the new 
system 
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Road Safety Grants 

In our issue of June 4, 1955, we referred 
to the peculiarities of the Ministry of 
Transport in the calculation of road 
maintenance grants, the chief of which 
is that to this Ministry belongs the 
dubious distinction of being the only 
government department which does not 
as a matter of course allow pay increases 
given during a year to rank for grant 

In other financial relations with local 
authorities the Ministry exhibits further 
refusal to conform to generally agreed 
bases of grant calculation and adminis- 
tration. The First Report of the Local 
Government Committee 
(Cmd. 7870) 
cluded, inter alia, representatives of the 
Ministry of Transport, 


Manpower 
whose membership in 
Treasury and 
administration of 
terms An 


commented on the 
grants in the following 
examination of the conditions and proce- 
dures under which grants are paid by 
government departments in aid of various 
local authority services reveals a consider- 
able variety of practice between depart- 
ments and in some cases between different 
services administered by a single depart- 
ment This variety is in itself likely to 
waste 
because many 
staffs of local authorities are concerned 


the accounting work of 


manpower in two ways; first 


officers in the financial 
with several 
grant-aided 
district auditors) and will therefore be 


services (as are also the 
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obliged to master and apply different 
rules for similar circumstances in different 
services; secondly because when a new 
grant-aided service is set up or when the 
grant regulations of an established ser- 
vice are under review, time is spent by 
senior representatives of local authorities 
and of government departments in dis- 
cussion and negotiation of conditions 
and procedures for the payment of grant 
which have already been settled and 
tried in other services.” The Grant 
Claims and Loan Sanction Procedure 
Sub-Committee, whose report to the 
Local Government Manpower Commit- 
tee was endorsed thereby, “ accepted the 
general principle that all actual expendi- 
ture incurred for the purpose of a grant- 
service should be admitted for 
grant, irrespective of whether it relates 
to work decentralized and 
carried out in a separate department for 
that service or is carried out centrally in 
one of the general administrative depart- 
ments of a local authority.” The sub- 
committee further remarks that “ while 
we are agreed that in accordance with the 
above principle an apportionment of the 
salaries and wages of staff in central 
departments should be admitted for 
grant, we felt that it would be inappro- 
priate for grant to be paid on salaries of 
chief officers and their deputies (other 
than those appointed for the service in 
question) in the same way.” 


aided 


which Is 
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As a consequence a proportion of 
central administration expenses, calcu- 
lated on an agreed basis, is admitted for 
grant by the Ministries of Education, 
Health, Housing and Local Government, 
Labour and National Service and the 
Home Office. The Ministry of Transport, 
however, says quite shortly in Circular 
No. 690 of May 14, 1953, which governs 
road safety grant payments, under the 
heading ** Grant Refused ™ 

*1. Central Administration Expenses 

Ne proportion of central administration 
expenses can be accepted.” 
No explanation of any sort is considered 
necessary 

As with methods of calculation of the 
grants so with related administrative 
matters. The Ministry are not presum- 
ably prepared to accept the certificate of 
the local authority's duly appointed 
auditor because they insist on checking 
vouchers and other records themselves 


Is it not time that the Government 
itself inquired into these irritating and 
unnecessary anomalies? We are tolerably 
certain that they exist because certain 
officials (who may care little about any 
central-local government relationships 
outside their own Ministry) are deter- 
mined to go their own way and refuse 
to fall into line. They should be made 
to understand the necessity of co-opera- 
tion 


THE JUSTICES OF WORCESTERSHIRE, 1591—1643 


By ERNEST W. PETTIFER 


volume of 


The massive 


His introduction occupies 223 pages 


papers relating to Worcestershire 
quarter sessions, published in 1900, was the work of one man 
The calendar of documents 


several years. 


Shirehall cannot now be ascertained, but it must have been 
When the documents were examined, they were 
found to be threaded on pieces of string or tape, and done up 


runs to 726 pages, and the index, a monumental work in itself, 
covers 226 pages. This gives a total of 1,175 pages, and anyone 
who cares to go through this mass of printed matter, taking 
notes by the way, will form a very definite opinion as to what 
the compilation of such a volume must have involved 


Mr. J. W. Willis Bund, M.A., LL.B., was born in 1843. Educated 
at Eton and Caius College, Cambridge (where he took his 
degree in 1865) he was called to the bar in 1869. He was a member 
of the Worcestershire county council when it was formed in 1888, 
and became chairman of the council, and of the quarter sessions, 
in 1892. To these appointments he added the chairmanship of 
Cardiganshire quarter sessions in 1897. He held the chairman- 
ship of the Severn fishery board from 1878. It would appear 
that even these responsible posts still left him with some personal 
leisure for he wrote most of the Victoria County History of 
Worcestershire (four volumes), and many historical works for the 
Worcestershire archaeological society and the Worcestershire 
historical society. He edited the fourth edition of Oke'’s Game 
Laws (1897) and the second edition of Oxe’s Fishing Laws (1884) 


How long before 1900 it was when his attention was attracted 
to the numerous bundles of quarter sessions’ papers lying at the 


in rolls. The task of flattening-out, taking them apart, and making 
a preliminary survey must have given much labour and anxiety, 
for they were not in good condition, having “ suffered from 
damp, mice, and all the ills to which uncared-for documents are 
subjected.” A former clerk of the peace reported in 1800 that 
the records were in a private house in Worcester, rented by the 
county, “ but that previously the papers were for the most part, 
and particularly the more ancient part of them, taken loose from 
an unceiled garret, entirely unarranged and insecure, and the 
residue irregularly placed in broken and old boxes.” 


The preliminary survey having been made by Mr. Bund, the 
documents were handed over to a London firm of record agents 
to be catalogued but, when this had been done, it was found that 
owing to chronological and other difficulties, the whole of the 
documents would have to be arranged afresh. From this point 
the tireless and energetic editor took over the work himself, and 
finally arranged to his own satisfaction the 5,870 documents 
for the period 1591-1643. The book was produced in 1900 
by the records and charities committee of the county council 

Mr. E. H. Sargeant, F.L.A., the county archivist, of the 
Shirehall, Worcester (who has kindly furnished the biographical 
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notes of Mr. Bund), says that it is believed that a second MS. was 
prepared by Mr. Bund in his old age, when he spent much of 
his time at the Judges’ lodging, surrounded by mountains of 
papers, but that the tradition is that the printers could not read 
the MS. ; that it was sent back ; the first World War intervened, 


and the work disappeared and has never come to light 


This volume, then, is the only one recording the work of 
Worcestershire justices in the seventeenth century and it deals 
only with a part of their work, for the rolls or minutes of quarter 
sessions have never been found, and it is hardly likely that they 
will now come to light. The documents, therefore, which Mr 
Bund finally brought into sequence, though full of interest, 
afford information only as to a part of each of the hundreds 
of proceedings which occupied the attention of the justices in 
their quarterly sessions. The stories are all unfinished 


The papers are arranged under three headings. First, there 
are recognizances, taken by justices in their own districts, 
binding the lawless and the turbulent to keep the peace. Other 
recognizances were to ensure the attendance of prosecutors, 
witnesses and defendants at quarter sessions. Some embody 
both conditions—to appear for trial and to keep the peace in the 
meantime. The recognizances total 3,077 


Under the heading of “ Indictments ™ there are 993 indict- 
ments of offenders prepared by the clerk of the peace. Many 
of these are marked “A true bill,” or “* Not a true bill.” Included 
under this heading are a number of presentments by grand 
juries. Needless to say these were all returned as true bills ; 


grand juries were not likely to throw out their own presentments! 


But the documents included in the “ miscellaneous” list 
are of the widest interest and the greatest importance. They 
number 1,800 and include routine processes such as writs to 
the sheriff to summon juries, justices, constables, etc.: to the 
sessions, writs to distrain and writs to arrest. There are informa- 
tions, presentments and articles exhibited by high constables and 
others against alleged offenders, defaulting ratepayers, recusants, 
churchwardens and constables failing in their duty, and so on 
There are numerous petitions from needy parishioners and 
suffering prisoners in the gaol. All these were county and local 
matters, but there are documents of national interest, such as 
receipts from London for contributions towards the mainten- 
ance of the Royal household and letters trom the Secretaries 
of State upon national matters 


Under the classification of “* miscellaneous,” too, there are 
included a number of examinations of prisoners in the form of 
depositions taken before justices in their own justice-rooms, 
and sent on to the clerk of the peace with the recognizances 
But, to bring this general survey of the book to a close, before 
proceeding to a more detailed examination of some papers 
from this mass of material, let us remember that we are scanning 
documents of the last 12 years of the reign of Elizabeth I, 
the full 22 years of James I, and 18 years of Charles I, and that, 
before our period (1591-1643) closed, Edgehill had been fought, 
the Parliamentarian troops had occupied Worcester, and that 
Royalistsand Roundheads were already engaged in deadly conflict 
It is not surp::sing that no papers from the ensuing six or seven 
years have survived 


Owing to the disappearance of the minutes of quarter sessions 
there is very little information as to the quarterly meetings of the 
justices. One entry refers to general quarter sessions held at 
Worcester. On the other hand there is abundant evidence of 
the fact that local petty sessions were being held from the later 
years of Elizabeth's reign. Sometimes they are referred to as 
petty sessions and sometimes as monthly meetings, but they 
were evidently fixed institutions and the justices present had a 
routine of business which included the supervision of highways 
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and bridges, and the issue of questionnaires to the constables, 
the constables in turn making their reports to the monthly 
meetings. Many of these reports have been preserved, and will 
be referred to later. A favourite meeting-place seems to have 
been “ The Talbot” described as at “ Sidbury, Worcester.” 
There is one record of petty sessions at Upton-on-Severn, and 
another which refers to “* The Sessions of the Peace held at the 
house of Edward Walker, innholder,”’ which was possibly at 
Tenbury. There is some reason to believe, also, that petty sessions 
were held at the Palace, Worcester, with the Bishop presiding 


In addition to these petty sessions, justices carried out many 
duties in their own homes. There 1s the incident recorded in the 
recognizance taken before Sir John Bucke, a very active justice, 
at his home, The Nash, Kempsey The defendant, William 
Farrall of Ripple, husbandman, was bound with two sureties, 
also both husbandmen of Ripple, to appear at sessions to answer 
“ for spitting twist in the face of William Sandlands both being 
together in the house of a Justice of the Peace about matters 
of justice !” 

There is also the incident at the house of the Archdeacon of 
Worcester, Dr. William Swaddon, a county justice. An infor- 
mation laid before him by the under-keeper of the gaol records 
that two men visited the gaol in order to give drink to a prisoner 
condemned to death They were drunk when they arrived, 
became more drunk during their visit, and, when asked to pay 
for the drink, in the words of the gaoler they “ set upon him 
with their weapons and had not the standers by have holpen him 
they would have mischieffed him, this informant.’’ The Arch- 
deacon then took up the tale—*‘ The said John and Robert 
Little were presently very late in the evening brought before me 
to my house, and they were so disorderlie and so noxious with 
the smell of drink that I could not then examine them. Where- 
fore I commanded them for that night to be kept in the House 
of Correction, and on the morrow, early in the morning, to 
bring them before me when they were sober, which they did, 
and upon the deposition above written which was confirmed by 
many other witnesses I bound each of them with two sureties 
to keep the peace.” 

On the question as to the amount of work done by 
out of quarter sessions, the only figures available are from the 
recognizances, signed by justices at their homes or in petty 
sessions. Sir John Bucke heads the list with 327 signatures in 11 
years, and is followed by the Rev. John Charlett with 113 (in 
13 years), Edward Cookes 110 (in 10 years), and so on down the 
long list of justices. From the figures given it is evident that, 
as in many counties, a small body of justices did the great bulk 
of the work 

Very little information is to be gleaned from the sessions 
papers as to the clerks to justices. Here and there is to be found 
a footnote by a justice such as “ The fee of 2s. 6d. has been paid 
for the clerk." There is just one letter from a clerk named 
Walter Marston to the clerk of the peace which seems to indicate 
that clerks to justices had to keep a sharp eye on the fees 
earned—* I pray you call for my fees for these two recognizances 
and I shall rest yours in the like or any other affair of love 
Yours in all fidelity, Walter Marston!" Samuel Butler, the 
author of Hudibras, is said to have been a clerk to a justice, a 
Mr. Jeffreys of Earl's Croome in Worcestershire. Butler was 
born in 1612, and was at Cambridge from 1627. There was a 
very active justice, Mr. Leonard Jeffreys of Earl's Croome, 
between 1610 and 1627. His son, Thomas, cannot be traced on 
the commission as a justice, and eventually Mr. Bund had to 
leave the question unsettled, but it does seem certain that Samuel 
Butler was acierk or attendant to several country gentlemen and to 
at least one justice, Sir Samuel! Luke, of Cople Hoo near Bedford 

(To be continued.) 


justices 
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THE MAINTAINABLE SEWAGE PLANT 


The case of Willoughby v. Chapman, decided by the Divisional 
Court on March 25, 1955, and not yet reported, will afford 
guidance upon a point which previous decisions had left uncer- 
tain, when dealing with the vesting in local authorities of sewers 
and their appurtenances. Though it related to a different topic, 
the case is logically parallel to Richmond Corporation v. Robin- 
son and Others (1955) 1 All E.R. 32i; 119 J.P. 168, which 
we discussed at p. 232, ante, under the heading “ The Repair- 
able Footpath.” Both cases were concerned with the circum- 
stances in which an object which began in private ownership 
passed into public ownership, with the consequence that a local 
authority became liable to keep it in order. In each case the 
local authority was unwilling to admit that the property and 
liability had passed to them. In each case there was an under- 
lying proposition of law to be determined, and in each case 
that proposition might have been determined otherwise, had the 
facts not been unusual. It is, then, essential in Willoughby v 
Chapman as it was in Richmond Corporation v. Robinson, supra, 
first to be clear upon the facts. We ought at this point to 
acknowledge help from counsel who, though not engaged in 
the case, was in court while it was being heard, and also from 
the solicitors for the appellant property owner, who have 
courteously supplied us with a transcript of the judgment, 
which Ormerod, J., delivered for himself and Gorman, J. The 
cause list had shown a Divisional Court of three Judges, in 
accordance with the general practice, one being the Lord Chief 
Justice; he was called away on other duties, so that the hearing 
took place before two Judges only. Fortunately they agreed 
in allowing the appeal. Had they differed, the result could 
have been the opposite, which would have been hard on the 


appellant 


The appeal was by way of Case Stated from an order of the 
magistrates at Hailsham, whereby the appellant was required 
to clean out a septic tank and to do other repairs to a sewage 


system, under the provisions of ss. 92 ef seg. of the Public 
Health Act, 1936. The appellant had bought land in the district 
and in 1924 prepared an estate lay-out, the original plans of 
which provided for drainage of the houses he proposed to 
erect into individual cesspools. The original drainage plans 
were, however, abandoned, and the appellant at the suggestion 
of the surveyor to the council prepared alternative plans, which 
were approved by the council. These provided for the sewage 
from 20 proposed houses to be taken by individual pipes into 
two main pipes, and thence to sewage disposal works which 
consisted of a septic tank, distributor troughs, and filter beds, 
in which it would be so treated and filtered as to result in the 
discharge of innocuous effluent into a natural stream passing 
through the estate. The two main pipes and the sewage disposal 
works were laid and constructed by the appellant according to 
the plans in or about 1924, and formed one single unit of 
drainage for the houses. Before October 1, 1937, the estate 
had been partly developed, and each of the two main pipes had 
been connected by means of individual pipes to two or more 
houses. At that date, when the Public Health Act, 1936, came 
into force, there were 12 houses; two others had been built 
since, so that 14 individual pipes led into the main pipes and 
thence to the sewage disposal works. The appellant had parted 
with the land on which the 14 houses were built, and that 
through which the natural stream passes, and had no right of 
access when the case arose, though he still was owner of the 
main pipes and the disposal works, and he received from each 
of the owners of the houses £1 a year, for the right to drain 
sewage into the main pipes and thence to the disposal works, 
on terms that such repayment should cease if the council took 


over the main pipes and disposal works. In most of the con- 
veyances of the houses the main pipes and sewage disposal 
works were described as a “ private drainage system."" The 
council never accepted responsibility for the main pipes or the 
disposal works, which from the time of their construction until 
a short time before the date of notice to abate had been main- 
tained by the appellant at his own expense. 

At the date of the notice to abate and of the hearing of the 
complaint, the stream was silted up with black sludge, and the 
magistrates found as a fact that it constituted a statutory 
nuisance. The sludge was due primarily to the discharge of 
liquid filth from the sewage disposal works, because of the 
lack of maintenance. The natural stream dealt also with surface 
water from three houses not on the appellant's estate, and 
occasionally some overflow from the cesspools of these three 
houses passed into the stream, but was not involved in these 
proceedings. The magistrates were of opinion that the works 
were adequate, if properly maintained, to produce an innocuous 
effluent from the 14 houses and, on the footing that the appellant 
was responsible for maintenance, they made an order upon him 
to abate the nuisance. 

It will be seen that two main pipes had come into existence 
while the Public Health Act, 1875, still governed their status. 
From the definitions of “ drain * and “ sewer” in s. 4 of that 
Act, it was natural to suppose that each main pipe considered 
by itself was a sewer which by s. 13 vested in the council, and 
therefore remained vested after October 1, 1937, by virtue of 
s. 20 of the Act of 1936. But this was not enough to see the 
former owner of those pipes through his troubles. The mischief 
did not arise in the pipes themselves, or through any defect in 
them; it arose because of defective operation of the disposal 
works, interposed in the main pipes, between their upper 
length and their outfall to the stream. The appellant was 
therefore constrained to argue that not the pipes alone but also 
these works had vested in the council. This perhaps required 
some hardihood, because he was taking a yearly fee from each 
house-owner, on the footing that (whatever the legal status of 
the pipes and disposal works) he was still keeping them in order 
On the other hand, it would have needed hardihood to maintain 
the contrary contention, which was advanced before the magis- 
trates but properly abandoned in the Divisional Court, that the 
sewage disposal system escaped the vesting provision in s. 13 
of the Act of 1875, because constructed by the owner for his 
own profit, within the meaning of the excepting words in that 
section. All the “ profit’ he got from it was £1 a year in 
respect of each of 14 houses, a little more than 5s. a week for 
the lot. True, the agreement between him and the purchasers 
of the houses provided for his receiving this money until the 
council took responsibility, so that he and the purchasers 
apparently supposed at first that the disposal works (and pre- 
sumably the main pipes leading into them) remained his 
property. But it may well have been that for many years the 
disposal works were more or less self-acting, and so long as 
they served their purpose without the occurrence of a nuisance 
(in other words, so long as the Ss. a week proved enough to 
pay a labourer to give what little attention was found necessary 
from time to time) the questions of responsibility and ownership 
were academic. It is an everyday experience that rights and 
liabilities are undefined until something goes wrong: witness 
the average houscholder’s ignorance about the liability, if any 
one is liable, to keep his house in order. The supposition of 
the vendor and purchasers could not affect the rights and 
obligations of the council, which were enacted by statute, not 
depending upon the volition of the parties 


. 
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Turning, therefore, to the Act of 1875, the main pipes would 
clearly have been a sewer, by the definition in s. 4, had there 
been no disposal works interposed between their ferminus a quo 
and their terminus ad quem, which was the stream. The 
necessity of termini was imposed judicially upon the statutory 
definition of a sewer, in the case of Pakenham v. Ticehurst 
Urban District Council (1903) 67 J.P. 448, and is not so easy 
or so obvious as may have been thought at first. It is simple 
enough to say that a mere pipe, lying in the ground, through 
which water runs by gravity, simply passing on to the ground 
or into the earth at the lower end, is not a sewer, despite the 
generality of the definition. Difficulty begins when one asks 
whether the terminus ad quem must be some definite topographical 
feature man-made or natural: cp. Lindley, L.J., in Meader v. 
West Cowes Local Board, infra (* Can a pipe which leads 
nowhere be a sewer?) and Maugham, J., in Clark v. Epsom 
Rural District Council (1929) 1 Ch. 287, at p. 294; 93 J.P. 67 
In the case before us, the stream was a sufficient terminus for 
the outlet pipe below the disposal works, and that pipe was a 
sewer in accordance with Tottenham Local Board vy. Button 
(1886) 2 T.L.R. 828; Waltham Holy Cross U.D.C. v. Lea 
Conservancy (1910) 74 J.P. 253; Titterton vy. Kingsbury Col- 
lieries, Ltd. (1911) 75 J.P. 295. But was the stream, or the disposal 
works, the ferminus of the upper part of the two pipes? If 
the latter, see Pinnock vy. Waterworth (1887) 51 J.P.N. 248; 
there could be the strange result that above and below the 
disposal works there were sewers vested in the council, but 
that between the upper and the lower sewers there was a feature 
(the disposal works) not vested in them: cp. Meader v. West 
Cowes Local Board (1892) 67 L.T. 454 The cases about this 
are must difficult to follow and to reconcile. For the council 


it was argued that the disposal works had not vested in them 


upon the precedent of King’s College, Cambridge v. Uxbridge 
R.D.C. (1901) 85 L.T. 303, and although the point of that 
case was different this looked at first sight a difficult argument 
to answer. That case arose, not upon the vesting section of 
the Act of 1875, but upon s. 27, which dealt with acquisition 
of land for intended works, and did not give the same powers 
for works “ for the purpose of receiving or otherwise disposing 
of sewage” as s. 16 of that Act had given for the making of 
sewers. It was held that an engine house, partly above and 
partly below ground, with machinery for lifting sewage along 
a rising main to reach an outfall at a higher level, constituted 
works for receiving or disposing. 


The local authority supported their contention, that the 
sewage disposal works which were giving rise to the nuisance 
had not vested in them under the Act of 1875, by referring 
to the well-known judgment of Kindersley, V.C., in Sutton v 
Norwich Corporation (1858) 22 J.P. 353, which said that the 
word “ sewer did not include a cesspool made for the purpose 
of retaining sewage, whether as a simple deposit or to be con- 
verted into manure or some other useful purpose. In that case, 
however, the cesspool had been the terminus of the pipe that 
ran down to it. The appellant land-owner argued that the 
sewage disposal works at Hailsham were not the terminus, and 
were different in function from the pumping engine in the 
Uxbridge case. Essentially, the scheme when the houses were 
erected was that their sewage should pass into the natural 
stream. This would, however, had no more been done, have 
been in breach of the Rivers Pollution Prevention Act, 1876, 
and a probable cause of nuisance at common law as well as 
under the Public Health Act, 1875, so that it was necessary 
for the sewage to be rendered innocuous—in fact, to be 
deprived of its character of “ solid or liquid sewage matter" 
to quote s. 3 of the Act of 1876—before it entered the stream 
He further argued that the Court were not obliged to decide 
that the sewage disposal works inserted in the sewer before 
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them were not part thereof, merely because an engine house 
and pumps had been decided, for quite a different purpose, to 
be something other than a sewer in the Uxbridge case 

The magistrates had found that the pipes and sewage works 
formed one single unit of drainage. In Solihull R.D.C. v. Ford 
(1931) 30 L.G.R. 483, the local authority had, unlike the local 
authority in the present case, wished to establish their owner- 
ship of certain pipes and disposal works. Mackinnon, J., said 
that the whole formed part of one scheme; after commenting 
on the virtual irreconcileability of earlier decisions, he found 
that the disposal plant was a necessary adjunct to the use of 
the sewer, so that the final effluent might be allowed to run 
into a brook without being a public nuisance, and on this 
finding held that the whole nexus of pipes and disposal works 
had vested in the council. 

The facts, it will be seen, were much like those in the case 
before us and, although the decision of Mackinnon, J., was not 
binding on them, the Divisional Court decided to follow it. It is 
for an English lawyer a curious point to notice, and would 
(we suppose) be an incomprehensible or even exasperating 
point for a lawyer visiting us from a country where the law 
was logical, that the Solihull case came before a single Judge 
who had to find the facts, and the Hailsham case came before 
a Divisional Court, upon facts already found and stated by 
the magistrates. This accidental difference of procedure, due 
to the local authority's having sought a declaration in the one 
case and laid an information in the other, might have affected 
the result, for counsel for the local authority in the Hailsham 
case argued that (even if the sewage disposal works could in 
law be a sewer, as Mackinnon, J., had held in the Solihull 
case) they were not so of necessity, and therefore that the 
Divisional Court, not being bound to follow Mackinnon, J., 
ought to accept the magistrates’ finding, as being a finding of 
fact. This argument did not succeed, but with some Judges it 
would probably have done so. We have indeed been told of 
conjectures in the Temple, about the extent to which the Lord 
Chief Justice, had he not been called away, could have been 
expected to yield to the argument, with at least a possibility of 
his persuading one of his brethren to agree, when the case 
would have gone the other way—incidentally adding one more 
to the irreconcileable decisions in this field. The Court were 
invited by counsel for the local authority to take the same 
line (“a question of fact for the magistrates *’) about a further 
question, namely, whether the disposal plant could have been 
regarded as “ buildings, works, materials, and things belonging " 
to a sewer, so as to have vested in the local authority under 
s. 13 of the Act of 1875, and to remain vested by s. 20 of the Act 
of 1936, but did not find it necessary to go into this. (Upon 
the last quoted words in the earlier section, translated by the 
section of 1936 into “ sewage disposal works” see note () 
upon the latter section, Lumiey, p. 2269.) Yet another point 
which our hypothetical foreigner would surely find exceeding 
strange (and we have seen the same comment by an English 
student, who was invited to look into these two cases) is that 
the law did not already know who was the owner, and who was 
responsible for upkeep, of such an everyday item as a sewage 
plant: that, indeed, one local authority went to the High Court 
for a declaration that it owned the thing, and went successfully, 
whilst another contested, also in the High Court, that same 
contention. That is to say, not only was the procedure different, 
involving a single Judge or a team of Judges, but the identical 
point of law upon indistinguishable facts could be argued either 
way, upon the basis of gaps in the statute law and divergent 
precedents set by earlier decisions. Of this problem it could well be 
said, as Lord Justice Scrutton said, in Hill and Another v. Aldershot 
Borough Council (1932) 96 J.P. 493, of the analogous problem of 
the liability for pipes conveying sewage that the law was “ chaotic 
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a disgrace to English legislation." The 
Public Health Act, 1936, made courageous efforts to settle such 
conflicts for the future, but the of preserving the 
status quo of pipes and disposal plants which had come into 
existence before that Act leaves to local authorities and property 
owners a legacy of doubt, which one can only hope that 
Willoughby v. Chapman will have helped to dissipate 

There is another group of connected points which seem worth 
noticing. According to the transcript in our hands, the leading 
judgment said that it had been pointed out in course of the argu- 
in the Solihull case, 


and contradictory 


necessity 


ment that “ it was necessary for the defendant 
before he constructed his sewer, to obtain the sanction of the local 
As the council in the present | Hailsham 
a rural district authority counsel for 
that such approval was unnecessary at the time 

constructed It appears, that the 
did subrut his plans to the surveyor of the council, 


authority to his plans 
case 1s it was agreed by 
the appellant 
the sewer however 


appellant 


was 


who suggested an alternative scheme that was eventually agreed 


upon and put into operation. This difference does not in our 
view affect the application of the Solihull case to the present 
The have just quoted is 
extremely odd. First, the and the remark that 
Ha rural district council 

at Solihull, as is stated in the title of the 
his lordship from 30 L.G.R Again, 
the plans was unnecessary at the time the sewer 
(italics ours) the Hailsham council 
But in truth that had 
powers for the purposes of making byelaws, 
force in 1924 were based upon the “ inter- 
f the Local Government Board, which 


case whole of the passage we 


“ difference,” 
was a 


the ur nm the sham Case 


cited by 


“ approva 


was nstructed because 


was a rural district council council 


obtained urbar 
and the bvelaws in 
mediate "" model series 0 
in respect of submitting drainage plans for domestic buildings 
just the same requirements on a builder 


byelaws It is 


mposed 
as were the 
a different question whether this submission of the plans of 


to the counci! 


imposed by full “ urban“ model 


house drainage to the council (which was just as necessary at 
Hailsham in 1924 as anywhere else, the purpose being that the 
plans should be approved or disapproved for purposes of the 
council's byelaws with respect to the drainage of buildings) 
or even submission, of plans for the sewer 
and any sewage disposal works. Byelaws under s. 157 of the 
Public Health Act, 1875, could not have dealt with the disposal 
of the sewage, or required plans of the method proposed, 
either at Solihull or at Hailsham. Were there other powers? 
If so, were they different in the two places, as his lordship 
thought? This passage in the judgment may have related 
back to a part of the argument by counsel on the first day 
in the Divisional Court, when it had been suggested on the 
appellant's behalf that, under the present law to be found in 
s. 37 of the Public Health Act, 1936, a local authority would 
be bound to reject plans for house drainage unless the sewer 


involved approval 


was itself a satis- 
at all 
ran this suggestion 


dif any) into which the drains would empty 
factory sewer, and a pipe could not be a unless 
it had a terminus ad quem Therefore the 
local authority at Hailsham had in 1924 committed themselves 
to the view that the whole apparatus of pipes and plant, as far 
as the terminus of the outlet pipe in the natural stream, was a 


sewer 


sewer. This suggestion was, however, according to our informant 
who was in court when it was first advanced, not pursued on 
behalf of the appellant, because s. 37 of the Public Health 
Act, 1936, was not in force in 1924, and the nearest corres- 
ponding section (namely, s. 25) of the Public Health Act, 1875, 
which was differently expressed, applied in urban districts, and 
had only most exceptionally been put in force in a rural district 
by the Local Government Board or Minister of Health, We 
have very little doubt that it was counsel's realization, of this 
25, which moved him to agree, as was said by 


rarity of s 
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his lordship, that approval of the sewer was unnecessary at 
Hailsham, and so to concede that approval, in fact, of the 
pipes and disposal plant by the council in 1924 had not affected 
the status of the whole, as between the council and the person 
who constructed them. But (it will be remembered) his lord- 
ship had just said that, by contrast, it had been necessary at 
Solihull for the person constructing the sewer to “ obtain the 
sanction of the local authority to his plans "—an ambiguous 
phrase, but one which is shown by looking at the report of 
Solihull R.D.C. v. Ford, supra, to have related to the plans of the 
sewer and sewage disposal plant, not the plans of the house 
drains. Now in saying this his lordship was but following 
Mackinnon, J.. who in the course of his judgment had 
repeatedly stated that Ford had constructed the sewer and 
disposal plant “ under licence."’ And here comes the most odd 
feature of all. In the Solihull case the judgment said: “ before 
he was allowed to carry it out [i.e., the construction of the 
sewer and the plant} he had to submit plans the work 
. . . had to be constructed under licence and permission of 
the local authority."" But whence came the need for a “ licence ” 
or “ permission? As we have pointed out, Solihull was then 
a rural district; s. 25 of the Public Health Act, 1875, did not 
apply in rural districts, and in fact (as we have been informed upon 
an inquiry made for the purpose of this article) had not been 
put in force anywhere in the rural district of Solihull before 
the case quoted was decided. On the other hand, it had been 
put in force in two parishes of the rural district of Hailsham 
(though not, we understand, in the parish where the sewage 
plant now before us was constructed), sothat the word “because,” 
italicized above, was at least misleading. But even where s. 25 
did apply, it did not enact what Mackinnon, J., if he was 
relying on it (and we do not know what else he could have 
had in mind) seems to have read into it 

The only words in that difficult and ill-drawn section (vide 
Lumiley’s note on s. 37 of the Act of 1936) which could have 
been relevant, when there was not already a sewer in existence 
which the local authority were entitled to use, were the words 
* shall empty into such covered cesspool or other place as the 
urban authority direct.” It is perhaps just possible that under 
these words a local authority having s. 25 in force could have 
directed that proposed house drains should empty into a pro- 
posed sewer, not yet existing, but surely the words could not 
have been stretched so far as to enable them to say where the 
sewage should go after being thus emptied. To us, then, it 
seems that Mackinnon, J., misdirected himself in the Solihiull 
case about the law as it then stood; that the then rural district 
council's licence or permission was not a necessity to make 
the work done by Mr. Ford lawful, and therefore that, in so 
far as the ratio decidendi lay in such necessity, the decision 
was reached by an unsound road 

At the present day, a decision in the same sense might be 
helped by the necessity for “ permission,” for building develop- 
ment including sewerage, which was imposed by the Town 
and Country Planning Act, 1943—an innovation which passed 
with little notice in the war: one which in another context 
we have said elsewhere was revolutionary We will not pursue 
that aspect now; we are content to remark that in the case 
before us the Divisional Court adopted the language of 
Mackinnon, J., that the pipe line and disposal plant were 
“a single unit,’ and the disposal plant “a necessary adjunct 
This was fact, and safe. The Court was relieved from dealing 
with the erroneous point about a licence or permission, by its 
having come to the conclusion that the lega! position at Hailsham 
was not the same as that at Solihull. The ratio decidendi wasa matter 
of fact, namely, that the whole system of pipes and disposal work 
was in facta unit. Had the Court not accepted this as a fact the 
decision, as we said at the outset, might have gone the other way 
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THE “J.P.” AS ORACLE 


By Tue REV. W. J. BOLT, B.A., LL.M. 


(Continued from p. 427, ante) 


In the twentieth century, the tone of Practical Points becomes 
much more professional; the chatty items become rarer, but 
occasionally the reference to social developments still emerges 

A perfect vignette of a new winter sport is presented in 1908 
at p. 190. “Gaming: S rents a large room on unlicensed 
premises for an evening, and promotes therein a whist drive 
He issues tickets at 2s. 6d. each to any member of the public 
who cares to buy one. The holder thereof is entitled to attend 
at the room and take part in the whist drive and to receive 
Large numbers of people take part 
Twenty 


some light refreshments. 
in the drive, which is managed by S and his assistants 
four games are played by each person present, and at the end 
of each game, the winners exchange tables The person with 
the highest score at the end of the games is declared the winner, 
and receives a prize of the value of £10 provided by S. There 
are also second and third prizes for the persons who have 
the second and third highest totals respectively. These games 
have been promoted on several occasions within the last two 
months. Only players and the assistants of S are allowed in 
the room. I enclose a copy of the words written on the tickets 
issued by S. Do the games, seeing they are played for money's 
worth, become unlawful games, and does S commit any offence 
against the law? Would your answer be the same if the games 
were played on licensed premises?" The law has not altered 
since 1908; but the prosecuting policy of the police today 
would probably cause S no anxiety 

Poaching very slowly fades out of the landscape; there are 
two queries in 1908 at p. 395; and in 1910 at p. 408, an inquiry 
on the summary power of arresting those found trespassing in 
pursuit of game. The right of turbary is still a live issue, at 
p. 392 of 1909; but a new sort of enigma emerges in 1910 at 


p. 72, the exemption from rating of a “ Territorial Officer's 


residence.” 

We are well out of the nineteenth century when we find a 
poser like this (1910, p. 58): “A number of persons have 
been summoned before my bench for non-payment of water 
rate. The defence raised was that the water was unfit for 
domestic purposes, and that the undertakers had not fulfilled 
their statutory obligation to supply pure and wholesome water, 
under the Waterworks Clauses Act, 1847, s. 35. The under- 
takers contended that the quality of the water was no answer 
to the claim for rates,’ and citations are given in support. ‘“ They 
further said that as the water was admittedly pure when pumped 
into the main, they were not responsible for its condition when 
it reached the consumers’ residences, although the whole of the 
main and the service pipes were their exclusive property 
Samples of the water were submitted and were apparently 
unfit for domestic purposes, the only question being whether, 
in spite of this, the consumers could still be ordered to pay 
the rate. Aqua.” 

A border-line case, on the subject-matter of larceny, is per- 
plexing a reader in 1910 at p. 250. “* Two men were charged 
with larceny, for removing in sacks and with a donkey cart, a 
large quantity of leaf mould from an estate which had been 
thrown open for building. The mould consisted of dead leaves 
which had rotted and, mixed with some earth, formed the 
surface of the soil. The bench found so much difficulty in 
deciding whether the removal of such material could be treated 
as ordinary larceny, that they warned the prisoners that they 


had committed an unlawful act, and dismissed them with a 
caution. Apparently leaves recently fallen could be considered 
in the same way as dropped apples, but how is it when they 
are rotten and form the surface of the soil?” 

A correspondent in 1911 at p. 249 sets a complicated problem, 
the effect of the dissolution of a lodge of Oddfellows; and the 
editor is moved to a disclaimer of omniscience. “ We appreciate 
the implied compliment many correspondents have lately paid 
us by assuming that our opinion upon any point of law ts of 
value, but the field of general inquiry which may be thus put 
to us is of such enormous extent that we feel compelled to 
remind readers that, however desirous of serving them we may 
be, there must be limits. Having thus unburdened ourselves, 
we express the following friendly opinion, in order to assist our 
correspondent if possible.” 

The interest in externals declines. In 1912 at p. 288, somebody 
asks for information about the custom of the white gloves, and 
a rare issue appears in 1911 at p. 384. “ Justices Remaining 
Covered in Court: I am clerk to a bench of magistrates among 
the members of which the practice prevails of keeping their 
heads covered during the progress of business. I need hardly 
state that at times, and more especially in a full bench, the 
spectacle presented is a curious one, headgear of almost every 
description being on view. As far as I have been able to under- 
stand, the custom appears to be founded on the assumption 
that the hat or cap represents a judicial Covering or wig, but, 
from the public point of view, the custom is neither an edifying 

Can you inform me whether the custom 
And if so, what authority there ts for it 

“We have no knowledge of any such 


nor a dignified one 
prevails elsewhere ? ‘ 
The answer is brief 
custom.” 
Correspondents became very apprehensive about the legality 
of whist drives in 1910 and 1911, and another card-game stimu 
lates a query at p. 549 of 1912: “ A number of persons meet 
together on Sundays in a hovel situate in a private field, for 


the purpose of playing at cards for money, viz., Nap 
Two Practical Points of 1912 bring in an unfamiliar topic 


At p 1912: “ Has 
burgess roll of a borough the right to use the borough arms 
on his notepaper and invoices without the payment of duty” 
It has been the practice of the Commissioners to exempt trades 
men from payment of the duty, but it is believed that the 
collection of the duties has been recently transferred from the 
Commissioners to the county or county borough councils, and 
the county boroughs wish to prevent the use of their arms by 


538 of the tradesman who is on the 


tradesmen.” 

And at 1912, p * Revenue: I shall be glad if you will 
kindly inform me whether a lithographed or printed facsimile 
of the royal arms, used by a tradesman on his business stationery, 
can be properly regarded as armorial bearings, liable to assessed 


S.B.” 


Interest in ecclesiastical law wanes as the century proceeds 
but a few into the column at intervals 
A very sensible answer ts given at 1914, p. 33, to the query 
“ Ecclesiastical Law: Can a bishop, other 
ecclesiastical authority enforce daily services being performed 
in a small rural parish church? If so, please quote authority, 
and what risk does an incumbent incur who declines to comply ? 


$95 


taxes 


oddments stray long 


archdeacon, of 
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Your attention is drawn to Cripps’ recent edition, p. 570 
Subscriber.” 

It is doubtful whether, if the grievance ventilated in 1916 at 
p. 217 occurred today, any subscriber would consult “ J.P.” 
about it 

“The body of A was recently buried in the churchyard 
attached to the parish church of the ancient parish of X 
After the funeral, a large number of floral wreaths were placed 
on the grave; and annexed to the wreaths were the usual cards 
showing the names of the senders and expressing sympathy 
On the following day, the incumbent detached these cards and 
took them away and left the wreaths on the graves. It is 
believed that there was nothing written on the cards to which 
any objection could reasonably be taken. The friends of the 
deceased desire to take criminal proceedings against the incum- 
bent. Can they do so? Subscriber.” “In the absence of any 
explanation, the incumbent's action appears strange and cruel, 
but we cannot advise a prosecution. We imagine that the friends 
think of charging him with the theft of the cards, but, in order 
to succeed, they must convince the court that he was animated 
On the contrary, in all probability, he 
acted in the exercise of a right, real or supposed, to control 
things placed on graves in the churchyard. He seems to have 
acted openly. Any prosecutor would be faced with the difficult 
question, in whom was the property in the cards. We should 
perhaps add that we see no evidence of brawling.” 


by a felonious intent 


Almost the last gasp of Church law in the columns, is the 
134, about an Army chaplain’s 
Speculation has wandered 


strange query, in 1917 at p 
right to officiate at a soldier's funeral 
far beyond the boundaries of Lyndwood, Phillimore, and Cripps 
when a question like this is described as “ Ecclesiastical Law.” 


At 1919, p somebody inquires whether a local board 
can sell a “ pinfold.”” We live and learn; and the answer shows 
that this is a technical name for the parish pound, where stray 
cattle and horses were detained in custody When the local 
board no longer needs it, we know that the old order ts passing 


175, 


Then comes the era of emergency legislation, and Orders in 


Council. Look at 1919, p. 47 


“ Defence of the Realm. Citrous Fruits Order, 1918: Sale 
of oranges in refreshment room of railway company; Excessive 
price; Oranges taken away from railway premises by purchaser; 
Whether company committed any offence against 
Order.’ 

It is a “ live * question, with many complications 
the sale of the oranges to passengers would not be an offer 
for sale to the public. But this passenger appears to have 
walked away with them, and the wording of the Citrous Fruits 
Order appears to import a distinction between on-consumption 
and off-consumption 


railway 


Normally, 


The answer is no lemon, but a column and a half of exhaustive 
examination of the order and the authorities 


At 1920, p. 1, the editorial reviews the usefulness of Practical 
Points, and claims that it has maintained its original standard 
of usefulness. “It is manifestly impossible for the average 
practitioner or official, particularly in provincial districts, to 
deal with his own difficulties as they arise. It is unlikely that 
he is himself the possessor of a large library or even able to 
have access to one; and it is precisely for these reasons, if 
for no others, that Practical Points ought to prove useful.” 


Oddities and personal problems become fewer and fewer. 
In 1921, somebody inquires about a “ corpse-path,” a right 
of way for funerals only; and akin to that is the question at 
1923, p. 314. “ A is desirous of making on his property a private 
burial ground for the use of himself and his family. Will you 
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kindly let me know what steps must be taken in order to carry 
out this intention. The land proposed to be used is within a 
rural district council area, and would not be within 100 yards 
of any dwelling. Fairway.” 

The item at 1929, p. 25: “ Professor of Music; Whether any 
legal definition smacks more of the Victorian subscriber. 
“ I should be grateful if you would kindly inform me (1) whether 
the word Professor has a legal definition. If so, what? (2) 
whether it is an offence for, say, a teacher of music bona fide 
to describe himself as a Professor of music, notwithstanding 
the fact that he does not hold a University degree nor passed 
any recognized examination in music.” “ (1) We know of none 
except the statutory provisions dealing with the Universities of 
Oxford and Cambridge, which do not assist us here. (2) No.” 

Ecclesiastical law reappears at 1929, p. 421, when Practical 
Points is asked to pronounce on the legality of a carved oak 
reredos and altar. The question comes from the benefactor 
who proposes to make the improvements; and, although this 
type of question is becoming extinct, the answer is full and 
remarkably sound. 

Somewhat surprising is the appearance in 1936 (at p. 785) 
of an inquiry about the working of the Agricultural Gangs 
Act, 1865 

“In connexion with licences granted by my council under 
the above Act, a question has arisen as to whether, in granting 
a licence, the council can stipulate that it is in respect of one 
gang only, and that the licensee must be in attendance when 
the gang is at work. Your valuable opinion will oblige.” 

Questions that can be clearly identified as emanating from a 
private solicitor’s office are, for a very obvious reason, rare. 
One such is found at 1909, p. 391, sandwiched between inquiries 
on the Police Superannuation Act and the Cheap Trains Act 
It raises a most incongruous theme, on a recent statute which 
created a new category of criminal offence. “Am I right in 
advising that no criminal proceedings lie against a brother and 
sister, both of age and apparently of sane mind, who are living 
together as man and wife and who have had issue? Sub- 
scriber.” 

But that goes against the current of the twentieth century 
query. Subscribers are less and less interested in crimes. The 
centre of gravity has moved from the country to the town, 
from the squire’s study to the city hall. Today the preponderant 
topics are Housing, Rating and Valuation, Town and Country 
Planning, and (emergency legislation that is crystallizing into 
permanency), Rent Restrictions. 


The oracle keeps abreast of them all 


(To be continued. ) 


ADDITIONS TO COMMISSIONS 


WARWICK COUNTY 
Mrs. Helen Marise Emrys-Jones, The Rectory, Alcester. 


WEST SUSSEX 


Mrs. Phillipa Caulfield, Byfleets, Warnham 

Christopher Anthony Robert Emmet, Quarry House, Ambericy. 

Trevor George Corry Evans, O.B.E., The Woodleighs, Arundel. 

Sir Giles Connop McEacharn Guthrie, Bart., O.B.E., D.S.O., 
Rowley Farm, Lowfield Heath, nr. Crawley 

Nigel Helme, O.B.E., Lutener Farm, Wisborough Green. 

Peter Hyde Hextall, Hooklands, Ashington 

Edgar Lees Jennings, Newtimbers, Church Street, Littlehampton. 

Matthew Henry Hubert, Baron Ponsonby of Shulbrede, Shulbrede 
Priory, Haslemere 

Frank Herbert Reader, 6, Snell Hatch, West Green, Crawley. 

Miss Dorothy Swan, Stream, Pulborough 
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WEEKLY NOTES OF CASES 


COURT OF CRIMINAL APPEAI 
(Before Lord Goddard, C.J., Devlin and Donovan, JJ.) 
R. v. PHILLIPS 
June 20, 1955 


Sentence—Imprisonment and disqualification for holding 
Period of disqualification to be substantially longer 
Road Traffic Act, 1930 (20 and 21 


Criminal Law 
driving licence 
than that of imprisonment 
Geo. 5, c. 43), s. 6 

APPEAL against sentence. 

The appellant pleaded guilty at the County of London Sessions 
to three charges of driving a motor car when disqualified for holding 
or obtaining a driving licence and was sentenced to 12 months’ 
imprisonment and ordered to be disqualified for holding or obtaining 
a driving licence for 12 months. 

THe Court, in increasing the period of disqualification to one of 
three years, said that they desired courts of quarter sessions to remem 
ber that it was not the least use disqualifying merely for the period 
of the imprisonment imposed, since, as the law now stood, disquali- 
fication must date from conviction, and such a course would amount 
to disqualifying the offender only during the short period of the 
remission of sentence which he might earn, and that was not enough 
for so serious an offence. 


No counsel appeared 
(Reported by T. R. Fitzwalter Butler, Esq., Barrister-at-Law.) 


MISCELLANEOUS 


JUSTICES’ CLERKS’ SOCIETY 
ANNUAL MEETING AND CONFERENCE AT 
RICHMOND-ON-THAMES 


Despite the railway strike, more members of the Justices’ Clerks’ 


Society attended its annual conference on June 16 and 17, 1955, 
than ever before The venue was Richmond-on-Thames and the 
Society was indebted to Mr. Eric Dodds, clerk to the Richmond 
justices, who acted as conference secretary in a most efficient fashion 

The conference was welcomed by His Honour Judge J. Tudor 
Rees, D.L., J.P., chairman of Surrey quarter sessions, who said that 
magistrates look upon their clerks as guides, counsellors and friends, 
and they never fail them. He had never hesitated to take his clerk's 
advice not only on the law but on questions of fact and, indeed, on 
sentence; a course which he intended to pursue 

In 1954, the Justices’ Clerks’ Society's Prize was won by Mr. T. D 
Andrews (now clerk to the South Shields justices) and by Mr. D 
Pollard of Ashby-de-la-Zouch jointly Each of the prizewinners 
received the books of his choice from Judge Tudor Rees, who con- 
gratulated them both 

The address of the president, Mr. C. Edgar Shelley (Chertsey), 
indicated that the society's chief preoccupation during the past 12 
months had been with the status of justices’ clerks and the cognate pro- 
blem of their recruitment. They were particularly perturbed too at 
the way in which some magistrates’ courts committees were inter 
preting their functions and at the apparently needless haste which 
some of them were displaying in getting rid of efficient part-time 
clerks by amalgamating divisions or joining clerkships with a view 
to making whole-time appointments 

Mr. Leslie M. Pugh (Sheffield), returning thanks for his election 
as president for the ensuing year, reverted to this theme. He could 
not help feeling that much of the work of magistrates’ courts com- 
mittees, particularly in counties, had tended to reduce the clerk to 
a mere official. The main task which lay before the society in the 
immediate future was to guard very carefully the status and position 
of justices’ clerks, not only in their own interests, but in the interests 
of magistrates’ courts and of the administration of justice in the 
country as a whole 

Mr. Clifford F. Johnson (Blackpool) and Mr. Augustus W 
Dickson (Sutton Coldfield) were elected senior and junior vice 
presidents respectively, and Messrs. L. M. Pugh and B. J. Hartwell 
(Southport) were r.-elected honorary treasurer and honorary secre- 
tary respectively After 11 years’ distinguished service upon the 
council, and having been president of the society in 1951-52, Mr. J. P 
Wilson (Sunderland) did not seek re-election, and Mr. H. Homfray 


PROBATE, DIVORCE AND ADMIRALTY DIVISION 
(Before Lord Merriman, P., and Davies, J.) 
TRATHAN »¥. TRATHAN 
May 12, 13, 1955 
Husband and Wife—Maintenance—Order in favour of wife—Applica- 
tion by wife to increase amount of order—Application by husband 
for discharge of order on ground of desertion by wife after making 
of order. 
APPEAL from justices 
On November 11, 1954, justices found that the husband had been 
guilty of wilful neglect to provide reasonable maintenance for the 
wife and the child, and ordered him to pay her £2 10s. per week 
The wife applied for an increase in the amount payable under the 
order on the ground that she was no longer in employment. At 
the hearing of her complaint the husband gave evidence that the 
wife had deserted him since the making of the order, and asked 
that, therefore, the order should be discharged 
Held, on a complaint, like the present, by the wife for an increase 
in the amount of the order, the justices had no jurisdiction to con- 
sider an application by the husband for the discharge of that order, 
although they were entitled to consider the conduct of the parties 
when deciding whether or not to vary the amount. 
Counsel Ackner and Laughton-Scott for the husband; 
for the wife. 
Solicitors 
Co., Redhill 
(Reported by G. F. | 


Boydell 


Titmuss, Sainer & Webb; Bull & Bull, for Pringle & 


Bridgman, Esq., Barrister-at-Law.) 


INFORMATION 


Cooper (Southend) was elected a member of the council for the 
first time 

There was an innovation this year, group discussions being held 
on various topics connected with the administration of magistrates’ 
courts, and the administration of justice in those courts, respectively 
Later Messrs. G. M. King (Stourbridge) and A. J. Chisiett (Croydon) 
reported the outcome to the annual meeting 

At the final session, the members were joined by 
the Mayor of Richmond and other local magistrates, to 
address by the Right Honourable Sir Alfred Denning. Francis Bacon, 
Lord Justice Denning pointed out, summarized the true position of 
a clerk to justices. He can often point the finger and show the way 
to the justice himself, because the system of justice in this country 
depends on the close co-operation and working together of laymen 
and lawyers. It would be a great pity if there were isolation between 
the clerk and his magistrates, because the clerk who takes the note 
of the evidence, the clerk who knows the law, is the one sure adviser 
in the court, on whom the laymen with their inexperience often rely 
with the utmost confidence, and with the result that justice is done 
A clerk can advise his justices on matters of mixed law and fact, 
as nearly all the cases are. “1 hope,” said Lord Justice Denning, 
“it will not become the case that clerks do not retire with their 
justices but simply are asked questions in open court. It seems to 
me that in many cases it is only right and proper that the justices 
should ask the clerk to retire with them, and in that way the co-opera 
tion between the lawyer and the layman, which has done so much 
for justice in England, will continue unimpaired.” 

In matrimonial cases, one of the most important tasks of clerks 
to justices was to take down the evidence and consult with the magis 
trates about it, advising them on the law, and then recording the 
reasons for their decision “I cannot myself see how magistrates 
can decide these cases without the help of an instructed clerk 
It would be quite wrong to suppose that the justices do not need all 
the help they can possibly get from their clerks in matters of this 
kind,” said Sir Alfred 

At the annual dinner, the toast of the society was 
the Home Secretary, The Rt. Hon. Major Gwilym Lioyd George, 
M.P., T.D., J.P., who spoke with appreciation of the good relations 
existing between the society and the Home Office and looked forward 
to their continuance 

Members’ ladies sailed to Hampton Court where the Palace was 
visited; and a large party attended a performance at the Royal Tourna 
ment. Generous hospitality by the London, Middlesex and Surrey 
branches of the parent society greatly added to the enjoyment of the 
conference 


His Worship 


hear an 


propo sod by 
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COUNTY OF NORTHAMPTONSHIRE 
CHIEF CONSTABLE’S REPORT FOR 1954 
y lengthy report ides separate “ reports’ 
four divisions of Northampton, Towcester 


This 
relating 
and Wellingborough 

At the beginning of his general remarks the chief constab 
the visit of Her Majesty the Queen, with H.R.H. The Duke of 
Edinburgh, to Barnwell Manor during November, and the laying by 
the Duke of Edinburgh of the foundation stone of a new cricket 
pavilion at the British Timkin Works Sports Ground at Duston, in 
December. On each occasion the police were responsible for necessary 
security arrangements 

The chief constable 


which inc 
Kettering 


iS a tai 
to the 


reports 


concerned about the position, 
recruiting having been for months practically at a standstill 
The actual strength on December 31, 1954, was 306, 32 below the 
authorized establishment of 338 He comments that there little 
doubt that today the police service cannot compete with industry with 
its work-free evenings, week-cnds bank holidays, and the 
trolled overtime which result in and pay much 
attractive than those offered by the police service. In his view, one 
answer to the problem is the cadet system. On this he remarks “ This 
was brought into effect during the year, but reluctance in the police 
force as a whole to take risks is not the way to acquire security.”” We 
are not too sure what is implied by this comment 

In his last annual report he referred in severe terms to drivers, or 
persons in charge, of vehicles when so far affected by alcohol as not to 
be capable of exercising proper control. This year he has to report an 
increase in this type of offence from 17 to 21. In spite of road improve- 
ments during the year which “ have produced roads throughout the 
county equal to any in the country ™ traffic accidents which came to 
the notice of police in the county increased from 1,723 in 1953 to 1,830 
in 1954. Those resulting in death or personal injury were 1,050, 37 
more than in 1953, stated in the report to be an increase of 6°35 per cent 
We think this may be a misprint for 3-65 per cent An analysis of these 
1,050 accidents gives their apparent primary causes, 539 being attributed 
to negligence or error of judgment by vehicle drivers, 167 to similar 
negligence or error by pedestrians and 149 similarly by pedal cyclists 
The balance are weather conditions (52), animals on 
carriageway (22) fefects of vehicles (29), and miscellaneous 
causes (92) 
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It is satisfactory to note, however, a decrease in accidents to children 
aged under 15, which it is thought may be due to the work and thought 
given to training juveniles in road safety 

Crime within the county showed a decrease in 1954 of 118, the total 
being 1,356, with 55-23 per cent. detected. Details are given of three 
serious crimes committed during the year and so far undetected, 
including the theft in December of a lorry and trailer from a car park 
at Towcester. The trailer was loaded with steel pressings for motor 
vehicles to the value of £2,370 

There are two approved schools in the county, and abscondees 
from these were responsible for 23 crimes. In all there were 23 who 
absconded from one and 64 from the other. The latter figure was 
equalled by the same school in 1953 

The 1,356 indictable crimes were made up of !81 breaking offences, 
981 larcenies and 194 other crimes which included one murder, 15 
woundings, three unnatural offences and 15 attempts to commit such 
offences, 14 indecency with males, one rape, and 27 indecent assaults 
on females and six defilements of young girls or children 

The finger print and photography department was active. It is a 
department the work of which requires meticulous accuracy, and 
although only a comparatively small percentage of this work leads to 
positive results in the way of detection, it is invaluable in modern 
police work. We see, for instance, that 352 finger prints were found 
at scenes of crime, but there were only 15 identifications by means of 
finger prints with 37 marks identified as made by accused persons. 
On the other hand 163 were identified as marks made by persons 
having a right of access, and it is most important to eliminate these 
to enable efforts to be concentrated, in appropriate cases, on marks 
made by offenders. We shall be interested to know if there ts any 
record, for the whole country, of the number of cases in which 
convictions have depended upon finger print evidence, which has 
never so far been proved to be wrong 


NATIONAL INSURANCE ACT, 


By the National Insurance Act, 1955 (Commencement) Order, 1955 
(S.1. 780 (C.4)) which was made on May 25 and came into force 
on June 2, the appointed day for all the purposes of the Act ts 
June ¢ 


1955 
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LAW AND PENALTIES 
OTHER 


AN ADVERTISEMENT CAUSES TROUBLE 

A London company carrying on business as advertising agents 
were defendants in an unusual case heard by the Chippenham magis- 
trates earlier this month. The charge alleged that the company had 
been party to the publication of an advertisement in the issue of a 
weekly periodical which was calculated to mislead as to the nutri- 
tional value of Jaffa Grapefruit, contrary to reg. | (2) of the Defence 
(Sale of Food) Regulations, 1943 

For the prosecution, it was stated that the advertisement for Jaffa 
Grapefruit read “ Jaffa Grapefruit are rich in protective Vitamin A 
that wards off colds, flu and other winter ills... The advertisement 
was read by a Wiltshire county council weights and measures 
inspector, who purchased three grapefruit at Chippenham and sent 
them to the public analyst. The analyst certified that the total Vitamin 
A activity was 0-04 International Unit per gram. He also certified 
that on such an analysis one grapefruit of average size would supply 
approximateiy 1/340th of the minimum daily requirement of Vitamin 
4 and that, therefore, he was of the opinion that the statement “ rich 
in Vitamin A ™ was false and misleading 

The analyst further certified that in his opinion a claim that a food- 
stuff is rich in Vitamin A should only be made when the amount of 
foodstuff that would ordinarily be consumed in one day contains 
one-half of the daily requirement of 3,000 International Units of 
Vitamin A. It was pointed out that to reach this requirement it would 
apparently be necessary to eat about 170 grapefruit each day! 

The prosecutor stated that the defendant company had been most 
helpful when the matter was brought to their attention and immediately 
withdrew all reference to vitamins in their advertisements 

In mitigation it was stated that the company was anxious that their 
advertising should not be misleading in any way. A fine of £10 was 
imposed by the bench. 


OF 


No. 51. 


COMMENT 

The 1943 regulations which were made by virtue of the Emergency 
Powers (Defence) Acts, 1939-1940, have been continued in force by 
the Emergency Laws (Continuance) Order, 1954, which itself was 
made under the Emergency Laws (Miscellaneous Provisions) Act, 
1947 

Regulation 4 of the 1943 regulations provides that offences against 
the regulations are to be prosecuted summarily and applies part V, 
other than those provisions which relate to proceedings on indict- 
ment, of the Defence (General) Regulations, 1939, to the 1943 
regulations 

The analyst's certificate produced in the case reported above was 
admissible because reg. | (6) of the 1943 regulations provides that 
those sections of the Food and Drugs Act, 1938, which are specified 
in part I of the schedule to the regulations are to apply in the case 
of prosecutions under the regulations. Part I of the schedule includes 
s. 81 (1) and (3) of the 1938 Act. 

(The writer is greatly indebted to Mr. S. W. H. Dann, clerk to the 
Chippenham justices, for information in regard to this case.) 52m 


No §2 
A DISCREDITABLE INCIDENT 

Seven men, all members of the Associated Society of Locomotive 
Engineers and Firemen, appeared at Westbury magistrates’ court 
earlier this month charged that they jointly, with a view to compelling 
AB to abstain from doing an act which he had legal right to do, 
namely to work as a locomotive fireman for the British Transport 
Commission, wrongfully and without legal authority followed the 
said AB in a disorderly manner, contrary to s. 7 of the Conspiracy 
and Protection of Property Act, 1875 

For the prosecution, which was initiated by the Transport Com- 
mission. it was stated that AB was also a member of A.S.L.E.I 
but during the recent railway strike he chose to work. On June 2 
last, when leaving the Westbury loco department with three other 
men, he was surrounded by 30 or 40 men who used abusive terms 
to him and called him filthy names. He was kicked on the leg during 
the mélée which occurred when the men thronged around the bicycle 
on which he was about to ride to his home. It was impossible to 
state whether the kick was deliberate 

AB then the five mules to 
outside his house found some 20 strikers 
defendants, who had followed him all the 
strikers, in the presence of passers-by, called him 
came to the window of her home and 
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For the defendants, who all pleaded guilty and expressed their 
sincere regret, it was stated that the case arose out of misguided loyalty 
to their union. 

Each defendant was fined £10 


COMMENT 

It has seldom been found necessary in the past to invoke s. 7 of 
the Act for until recently the general standard of behaviour of strikers, 
although almost always stupid and short-sighted, has at least had 
the merit of being orderly 

The recent strikes have shown cleariy that self-discipline, rightly 
prized by strikers in the past, is now, in all too many cases, regarded 
as of no account or value 

It is difficult for those who are not brought into close contact with 
railwaymen, dockers and miners and other members of the community 
who strike on the slightest provocation, to understand how it is that 
these men fail to realize the immense harm they do their own cause 
each time they strike, virtually without reason 

The vast body of law abiding and conscientious citizens of this 
country are contemptuous of those who think nothing of putting 
their own selfish sectional interests above the interests of the State 
When such men behave in the inexcusable manner indicated in the 
case reported above, the feeling of contempt tends to deepen into 
one of loathing. It ts submitted that it is high time that some tangible 
encouragement was given to men such as AB above and that an 
expression of the public’s gratitude to such men should be made by 
some leading public figure. It is thanks to AB and to men like him 
that the damage done to the country in the recent wave of industrial 
unrest, although more than the country can afford, was mitigated 

It is worth noting that s. 7 of this Act, which is very widely drawn 
sO aS to prevent intimidation or annoyance by violence or otherwise 
of persons who have a legal right to do an act, contains a provision 
for a maximum penalty of three months’ imprisonment or a fine of £20 

R.L.H,. 
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John Groom's Crippleage was founded in 
1866 and exists to give practical help to 
disabled women 


It provides a Christian home for them, and 
a workroom where about |50 are employed. 


Training and employment are given in 
artificial flower making and wages are paid 
at trade rates 


The disabled women contribute sub 
stantially to their keep from their wages, 
but the help of those who admire a spirit 
of independence is needed to meet the 
balance of the cost of running the 
Edgware Home 


Needy children are also given every care 
in the John Groom Homes at Cudham and 
Westerham, Kent. 


All this is done in a practical Christian 
way without State subsidies or control. 
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APPOINTMENTS 

Mr. E. J. Davies, Attorney-General of Singapore, has been 
appointed Chief Justice of Tanganyika in succession to Sir Herbert 
Cox, who retires later this year. Mr. Davies, who is 57, entered the 
Colonial Service as a Crown counsel in Kenya in 1927 

Mr. J. N. Dennis has been appointed deputy clerk of the Middlesex 
county council. Mr. Dennis’ present position is assistant clerk with 
that authority. There were 31 the post, seven being 
interviewed 

Mr. L. C. Alexander has been appointed to the position of assistant 
solicitor with the urban district council of Ruislip-Northwood, 
Middx He is at present second assistant solicitor to the St 
Marylebone borough council and takes up his duties at Ruislip- 
Northwood on July 25, 1955 

Mr. William C. West, at present coroner for East Berkshire, has 
been appointed to take over the Maidenhead area, which will in 
future be included in a new Reading and Maidenhead division 
This new arrangement follows the death of the former coroner for 
Maidenhead (Mr. T. Alan Stuchbery). For the past few months the 
deputy coroner, Mr. Kenneth Ruffle Thomas, who is also clerk to 
the magistrates, has been acting coroner 


applicants for 


Miss P. Allan, formerly employed by the West Riding of Yorkshire 
area probation committee, has been appointed a whole-time probation 
officer for Carlisle city and North Cumberland. Miss Allan was 
first appointed by the area probation commitice as a whole-time 
probation officer and centred at Dewsbury from April |, 1953, until 
her transfer to the Pudsey (Farsley) centre on October 12, 1953, where 
she remained until taking up her present appointment. The vacancy 
created by the resignation of Miss Allan will be filled on August |, 
1955, by the appointment of Miss Elizabeth Karn, who ts at present 
a Home Office traince centred at the Cardiff probation office where 
she is taking a course of practical training. Miss Karn obtained a 
B.Sc. (Econ.), 2nd class Hons., in 1950, at the University of London. 
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1 leading practitioner in the Probate 


Middleton, Q.¢ 
Divorce and Admiralty Div 
Middleton who was born in 
Clement Alexander Middleton who 
practice at the divorce bar He 
College, Oxford, where he took an Honours degree in Jurisprudence 
Called to the bar by Gray's Inn he became a pupil of Mr. Duke 
afterwards Lord Merrivale, the distinguished Divorce Judge. At the 
start of his career Middleton practised on the Western Circuit but 
soon his main practice centred around the Divorce and Probate 
Courts and his opinion ght in chambers on 
questions arising on domicile and probate. In 


time 
sion 
1875 


at one 


was the cidest surviving son of 
enjoyed large 
Eton and New 


ilso im his day 


wht 
was cducated at 


was assiduously so 


1942 he became con- 
sulting editor of the leading work on divorce law, Rayden on Divorce 
(4th edn). In his Inn of Court (Gray's Inn) Middleton was parti- 
cularly at home and he became a bencher in 1930 and treasurer in 
1942. In the 1914-18 war he served with the Highland Light Infantry 
and on the staff in connexion with courts-martial work He took 
silk in 1936 


Mr. Walter James Gilchrist, first 
Tobago, has died at the age of 76 


Puisne Judge of Trinidad and 


CORRECTION 
In our issue of June 25, the appointment of Mr. Wilfred 
Notman as deputy clerk at Bradford was noted. It was erroneously 
stated, however, that Mr. Notman was principal assistant to the 
clerk to the justices for Romford—whereas in fact his position was 
“ deputy clerk. ” 
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THE WEEK IN PARLIAMENT 
From Our Lobby Correspondent 


SALARIES OF JUSTICES’ CLERKS’ 
ASSISTANTS 

Mr. P. Morris (Swansea W.) asked the Minister of Labour in the 
Commons whether, in view of the failure of the joint negotiations 
on salaries and conditions of service of justices’ clerks’ assistants 
between the appropriate bodies, he would expedite the appointment 
of the arbitration board which he had been invited by the parties 
to set up with a view to an early settlement of a claim which had 
already been discussed for nearly three years. 

The Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry of Labour, Mr 
Harold Watkinson, stated in a written answer that he had not so far 
been invited by the parties to make arrangements for arbitration in 
any current claim relating to the salaries and conditions of service of 
justices’ clerks’ assistants. 


ABANDONED CHILDREN 

Mr. S. Hastings (Barking) asked the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department how many children were abandoned by their 
parents and came under the charge of local authorities in each of 
the last six years; and what percentage in each case were known to 
be illegitimate 

The Secretary of State for the Home Department, Major Lloyd- 
George, replied that the numbers of children abandoned and received 
into care by local authorities in England and Wales in each period of 
2 months ended November 30, 1950, 1951, 1952, 1953 and 1954 
were respectively, 1,449, 1,364, 1,521, 1,452 and 1,302. Figures were 
not obtained for 1949. It was regretted that information was not 
available as to the number of children who were illegitimate. 


AGE OF DRIVERS 

Sir N. Hulbert (Stockport N.) asked the Secretary of State by what 
authority police officers in the metropolitan area were authorized to 
ask the age of motorists stopped for alleged breaches of the Road 
Traffic Acts. 

Major Lloyd-George replied that he was informed by the Com- 
missioner of Police that it was not the practice of the metropolitan 
police to ask the age of a person reported for a traffic offence, unless 
he appeared to be a juvenile. 


THE ADA COLE MEMORIAL STABLES 


Will you please help us to carry on our much needed work for 
the welfare of horses. We purchase those which by reason of old 
age, infirmity or previous ill-treatment are in need of care and 
attention ; we also endeavour to provide suitable homes for those 
horses fit enough to do a little light work, under the supervision 
of the Society, and for all this, funds are urgently needed. 
Donations to the Secretary at office. ‘ 


Stables; St. Albans Road, 
South Mimms, Herts. 


Office: 5, 


Bloomsbury S 
Loadoa, W.C.1. 
Tel. Holborn $463. 
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All questions for consideration should be addressed to ** The Publishers of the Justice of the Peace and Local Government Review, Little London, 


Chichester, Sussex.”’ 





—Justices’ Clerks—Fees—Rates. 


Part I of sch. 4 to the Magistrates’ Courts Act, 1952, under the 


heading “ Rate” lays down the fees to be taken by clerks to justices, 
as follows: 
gz € 
Enforcement of any rate, to include 
complaint, summons and al! other pro- 
ceedings for which separate fees are not 
provided hereunder 2 0 
Order 2 0 
Warrant of Distress 20 
Commitment 20 


above follows the table of Court Fees set out in s. 6 (1) of the 
Criminal Justice Administration Act, 1914. What I am concerned 
about is the meaning of “Order 2-0” because in the Distress for 
Rates Act, 1849, this item is not mentioned and I have always under- 
stood that the rate itself is the order, R. v. Price (1880) 5 Q.B.D 
300, and therefore the magistrates do not make an order for payment 
but it is their duty to grant a warrant of distress provided the rating 
authority has levied and demanded the rate correctly From 
inquiries made with rating officials of other authorities there appears 
to be considerable divergence in actual practice and I should be glad 
to have your opinion. JARAD 


The 


Answer. 

It is quite true that there is no order for payment, but the grant 
of a distress warrant in proceedings for the recovery of the general 
rate. There are, however, some rates, ¢.g., water rate, which are 
recoverable summarily as a civil debt, and in these cases there is an 
order. In the table of fees the heading “ civil debt” is followed by 
the words “ not including rates,” and therefore it appears that to 
find the fees payable in proceedings for rates, however recoverable, 
we must turn to the heading “ Rate.”’ This makes provision for the 
order in the civil debt class of proceedings. 
2.—Juvenile Courts—Election of chairman—Division in which two 

courts sit. 

In division A there are two juvenile courts for different parts of 
that division, and acting in accordance with the proviso to reg. 15 (i) 
of the Juvenile Courts (Constitution) Rules, 1933, a chairman has 
been selected for each court. These appointments have been made 
because the chairman appointed for each has local knowledge which 
would not be possessed by the other, there being some || miles 
distance between the places at which courts are held 

Election of a chairman under the Juvenile Courts (Constitution) 
Rules, 1954, has now to be made in accordance with the Justices of 
the Peace (Size and Chairmanship of Bench) Rules, 1950, as amended, 
and there appears to be no proviso in those rules similar to that of 
the first-mentioned rules for the election of more than one chairman 

As the Interpretation Act, 1889, applies to all the rules mentioned, 
do you consider that two chairmen can be elected, having in mind 

1 (6) of the Interpretation Act, 1889? SARNER. 

Answer. 

In our opinion, the Interpretation Act is not of assistance in this 
matter, because the wording of the rules is such that a “ contrary 
intention appears and the singular does not include the plural. 
It seems to us that rr. 9 and 13 meet the case. There will be one 
chairman for the division, who will normally sit at one court, and 
a deputy chairman will normally preside over the other court. 


.—Licensing—Alterations required by licensing justices—Powers 

Licensing justices sitting at the first session of the general annual 
licensing meeting deferred consideration of renewing certain alehouse 
licences until the second session of that meeting. The justices had 
inspected these premises and recommended certain structural altera- 
tions and plans were in consequence submitted showing these altera- 
tions which were approved. The work had not been put in hand by 
the time the first session was held and consideration of renewing the 
licences was deferred until the second session in order to see whether 
the alterations had started by that date If not, will the justices 
be empowered to refuse renewal of these licences or what other course 
could they adopt ? What is the extent of the structural alterations 


and additions which the magistrates can order the owners to carry 
out 
and laying on of hot water to bars 
take action in the matters last referred to 


? Some of the suggested additions are lavatories, wash basins 
Could not the sanitary authority 
N. Lex 





The questions of yearly and half-yearly subscribers only are answerable in the Journal. The name and address of the subscriber 
must accompany each communication. All communications must be typewritten or written on one side of the paper only, and should be in duplicate. 


Answer. 

On the basis of the information given by our correspondent, we do 
not think that licensing justices would be justified in refusing renewal 
of the licences on the sole ground that work in carrying out alterations 
which they have approved has not been put in hand at the time when the 


licences come up for renewal. The situation seems to be one with 
which s. 12 of the Licensing Act, 1953, was expressly enacted to deal, 
namely, that licensing justices may order that, within a time fixed by 
the order, such structural alterations shall be made in the part of the 
premises where intoxicating liquor is sold or consumed as they think 
reasonably necessary to secure the proper conduct of the business 

The provision and maintenance of such number of sanitary con- 
veniences for the use of persons frequenting the premises as may be 
reasonable is within the purview of the local authority—see Public 
Health Act, 1936, s. 89 (1) and, if legal proceedings are taken by them, 
is Open to review by a magistrates’ court under subs. (2) 


Proposal to define part of larye 
off-licence for 


4._-Licensing—Off-licensed premises 
premises covered by off-licence and to grant new 
another part of premises in separate occupation 
Certain brewery premises in this district are licensed for the sale 
of beer, wine and spirits off the premises. The owners are proposing 
to apply to my licensing justices to limit the licence at present in force 
in respect of the whole of the premises to a certain portion of the 
licensed premises which will be leased to a company, and then apply- 
ing to the licensing justices for a new off-licence in respect of the 
remainder of the premises 
The premises are so scattered that they cannot be 
described except by plan, and the applicant's notice refers to a 
to be deposited at the office of the clerk of the licensing justices 
Your valuable assistance is requested on the following points 
Have the licensing justices the power to limit the licence at 
present in force as suggested? 
2. The premises in respect of which the proposed application for 
a new off beer, wine and spirits licence being already licensed, can 
the justices entertain an application for a new licence in respect of 
1 portion of the premises? (2. v. Jaylor; R. v. Amendt [1915] 2 K.B 
$93: 79 J.P. 332.) 
3. Is the description by reference contained in the notice adequate 
O. Lex 


adequately 
plan 


inswer. 

1. We think that it is within the power of the licensing 
define by metes and bounds the portion of the premises which it is 
designed shall be covered by this off-licence (Stringer v. Huddersfield 
JJ. (1875) 40 J.P. 22). If the two parts of the brewery premises are 


cs to 


distinct businesses and in separate occupations they could not, in 
any event, be within the scope of a single off-licence 

2. Yes. We do not think that R. v. Taylor; R. v. Amendt (1915) 
79 J.P. 332, has any application in our correspondent’s case 


identifies the premises: but it is prefer- 
to find distinguishing names for the 


sufficiently 
ttle ingenuity, 


3. Yes: if it 
able, and cails for li 
separate premises 


5.—Licensing—Provisional grant of on-licence—Whether appropriate 
where premises proposed to be constructed include alterations to 
an existing dwelling-house and extensive additions thereto 

At the brewster sessions an application is to be made for a new 
publican’s licence. The applicant has submitted plans of a property 
of which he is the owner, which plans show slight alterations to the 
existing property and quite a considerable addition of new buildings 
to it, 

As the property stands at present there is no doubt that it is not 
structurally suitable for the grant of a full licence and therefore under 
subs. (3) of s. 6 of the Licensing Act, 1953, the justices would have 
to refuse the application. The proposed additions and structural 
alterations however when eventually carried out will make the pro- 
perty suitable structurally for the grant of a licence. The applicant's 
intention was to apply for a provisional grant under s. 10 of the 1953 
Act, his idea being that if he obtained a provisional licence he could 
then apply for planning permission for the necessary alterations and 
additions to his premises, the effect of which would be that, if this 
permission was obtained and the additions and alterations carried 
out, the provisional licence could be made effective but that if planning 
permission was not obtained, and there is some doubt on this point, 
the provisional grant would lapse 
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GOVERNMENT REVIEW, JULY 9, 1955 


1. Do you agree 
2. If you disagree, which party is rateable and why 

ELson 

inswer 

We do not think clause 7 of the agreement takes the place of the 
whole of condition 6 as you suggest. Condition 6 contains some 19 or 
12 provisions, which are in our opinion properly to be construed as 
separate stipulations. They are not all in pari materia, and cach can 
by the parenthetic saving in the preamble be varied or excluded by 
agreement. Nobody would suppose, for example, that partial exclusion 
of 6 (1) (a) (ii) so as to enable the purchaser to turn out sheep relieved 
him from the obligation in 6 (c) (1) or deprived him of the benefit of 
6 ic) (ili). The contract before us deals with repairs and insurance, 
and to that extent excludes condition 6, but is silent about rates. 
We consider therefore that the purchaser has contracted to pay rates 
as from his going into possession. Of course, this ts only between the 
vendor and purchaser, the vendor ts still owner and liable 
under s. 11 of the Act of 1925 


as you say 


8..Stamp Duty Tenancy agreement 
County councils are not normally housing authorities, but I under- 
stand that some of them have their tenancy agreements for houses for 
manual workers and other staff signed over a 6d. stamp. Normally 
the stamp duty appears to be that set out under s. 75 of the Stamp 
Duty Act, 1891. I have a recollection that there was some corres- 
pondence about this in your columns in the last five or six years, 
but I am unable to trace it. | shall be glad to know if you are aware 
of any authority for this practice of signing tenancy agreements over 
a 6d. stamp. Up to the present such agreements are normally on 
a service tenancy basis, i.¢c., for an indefinite period 
Bono. 
4inswer 
On the information before us, we do not see the point of the 
sixpenny stamp, or indeed any justification for it. If the agreement 
is that the council demises and their employee obtains an interest 
in the premises, to endure so long as he continues in their service, 
this is in our opinion within s. 75 of the Stamp Duty Act, 1891, 
even though the reason of the demise is his being so employed 
Possibly the earlier correspondence you had in mind was 114 J.P.N. 56 
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Every year the National Society for 


Prevention of Cruelty to Children 
helps nearly 100,000 unhappy 
children—and each child helped 
costs the Society £3.10.0. The 
N.S.P.C.C. iS not nationalised 

and depends entirely on voluntary 
gifts. To continue its vital work 


it urgently needs your assistance. 
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ETROPOLITAN BOROUGH OF 
CAMBERWELI 


Appointment of Assistant Solicitor 


SALARY National Scales A.P.1 \ 
salary range £780-—£1,030, inclusive 
London weighting Commencing 
xcoording to experience Application 
rom Town Clerk, Town Ha Camberwe 
S.E.S. Closing date August 4, 1955 


APPOINTMENTS 


APPLICATIONS ARE INVITED FROM 
Solicitors for the appomtment of Assistant 
Solicitor in t Town Clerk's Office, Epson 
Salary within Grade A.P.T. V (£780-— £930 per 
nnum) onditions apply. Applic 
ms, Stating ag ] hcations and experience 
ymecther with tf names of two referees, must 
be sent to t own Clerk, Town Ha TT} 
Parade Epson wrt iter than July 3, 1985 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


LL.B. GRADUATE seeks clerical post in 
Town Clerk's office with eventual possibility 
f taking up Articles...Box No. A.34, Office 
of this Newspaper 


INQUIRIES 


YORKSHIRE DETECTIVE BUREAU 
(T. E. Hoyland, Ex-Detective Sergeant) 
Member of The Association of British Detec- 
tives, World Secret Service Association and 
Associated American Detective Agencies. 
DIVORCE OBSERVATIONS EN- 
QUIRIES—Civil and Criminal investigations 
anywhere. Over 1,000 Agents. Over 27 
years C.1.D. and Private Detective Experience 
at your Service. Empire House, 10, Piccadilly, 
Bradford Tel. 25129. (After office hours, 
26823.) Established 1945. 


ALLINSTRUCTIONS IN THE NORTHERN 
COUNTIES for immediate attention instruct 

J. E. POLLARD—successor to David Cohen 
established 1921, and incorporating PARKIN- 
SON & CO., of East Boldon Private 
Investigators, Status Investigators,Genealogists, 
Process Servers. 5 TUNSTALL PARK, SUN- 
DERLAND, CO. DURHAM Telephone 
Sunderland 67005. INVESTIGATIONS 
CONDUCTED ANYWHERE 
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A summary of byelaw-making powers 
possessed by local authorities. 
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REGISTER OF LAND AND ESTATE AGENTS, AUCTIONEERS, 
VALUERS, AND SURVEYORS 


CHESHIRE 


HARPER, WEBB & CO., Chartered Sur 
Chester 


CHESTER 
veyors, Rating Specialists, 35 White Friars 
Tel. 20685 


CORNWALL 
FALMOUTH.—ROWE & KNOWLES, Scrand, Falmouth. 
Te 189 and 1308 


DEVON 


AXMINSTER. — ARNOLD Lt. BALDOCK B.Sc. 
AALCS., Chartered Surveyor, Valuer, Land Agent, 
Shute, Axminster. Tel. 2388. 

EXETER.—RIPPON, BOSWELL & CO., FAL, 8 Queen 
Street, Exeter. Exc. 1684. Tel. 59378 

EXMOUTH.—PURNELL, DANIELL & MORRELL, 
7 Exeter Roed. Tel. 3775. Auctioneers and Estate 
Agents; Surveyors and Valuers. Also at Honiton and 
Sidmouth 


ESSEX 


ILFORD AND ALL ESSEX.—RANDALLS, Chartered 
Surveyors, Auctioneers, Valuers, | Medway Parade, 
Cranbrook Rd, Iiford. Est. 1884. Tel. iLford 220! 
(3 lines) 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE 
CIRENCESTER AND COTSWOLODS.HOBBS & 
CHAMBERS, F.AR1.CS., F.A., Market Place, Cirencester 
(Tel. 62/63) and Faringdon, Berks 


HERTFORDSHIRE 


BARNET & DISTRICT.—WHITE, SON & PILL, 13/15 
High Screet. Tel. 0086, and at New Barner 


KENT 


BECKENHAM BROMLEY.—SUTCLIFFE SON & 
PARTNERS, Estate Agents and Surveyors The Old 
Cottage. Estate office, opp. Shortlands Station, Kent 
Tel. RAV. 7201/6157. Also at 20 London Road, Bromiey 
RAV. 0185/7 

EAST KENT.—WORSFOLD & HAYWARD. offices ar 
3 Market Square, Dover 1! Queen Sereet, Deal 
4 Se. Margaret's Screet, Canterbury. Established (835 


LANCASHIRE 

BARROW-IN-FURNESS, NORTH LANCASHIRE 
AND SOUTH CUMBERLAND..CHARLES G 
LOWDEN. Chartered Surveyor & Auctioneer. Est. 1869 
18/24 Cornwallis Screet, Barrow-in-Furness Tel 
Barrow 364 

BLACKBURN & EAST LANCASHIRE.—SALIS- 
BURY & HAMER (Est. 1828). Mills and Works Valuers 
Auctioneers and Estate Agents, 50 Ainsworth Screet 
Bieckburn. Tel. 50S! and 5567 


LANCASHIRE— Contd) 

LIVERPOOL & DISTAICT.—JOS. RIMMER & SON, 
(Charles F. Reid, Robert Hatton.) 48 Castle Screet, 
Liverpool, 2. Tel. Central 3068. Chartered Surveyors, 
Chartered Auctioneers and Estate Agents 
GEO. H. EDWARDS & CO., 3 and 4VVilliamson Sq 

Liverpool |. Est. 1880. Tel. Royal 2434 (2 lines) 

MANCHESTER.—EDWARD RUSHTON SON & 
KENYON, 12 York Screet. Est. 1855. Tel. CENerail 
1937 Telegrams Russoken 


LEICESTERSHIRE 


LEICESTER, LEICESTERSHIRE & MIDLANDS. 
MONTAGUE TURNOR, F.A.L.P.A., F.V.1. Auctioneer, 
Estate Agent, Surveyor and Valuer, 27 Belvoir Street, 
Leicester. (Tel. 65244-5.) 


LONDON AND SUBURBS 


GER. 5851 & SHAWS BRI. 7866 & 


(EAL) LTO 





“ESTATE OFFICES,” 76-60 SHAFTESBURY AVE., W.! 
end et 151 DULWICH ROAD, 5S.E.24 


J. H.W. SHAW, PPCIA, FALPA, F¥d 











ANDREWS, PHILIP & CO Chartered Surveyors, 
Lioyds Bank Chambers, | Walm Lane, N.W.2. Tel 
Willesden 22367 

DRIVERS, JONAS & CO. Chartered Surveyors, Land 
Agents and Auctioneers, 7 Charles Ii Screet, St 
James's Square, London, §$.W.! WhHitcehall, 3911 
Also at Southampto 


FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CC 


H. C. WILSON & < 5S! Maida Vale, W9. Est. 1853 
Tel. Cunn. 6111 (4 lines) 


WARD SAUNDERS & CO. Auctioneers, Surveyors 
Valuers, Estate Agents, 298 Upper Screer 

i Tel. CANonbury 2487/8/9 

CHELSEA.—WHELEN & CO., FAL, Markham House 
138a Kings Road, S.W3. Tel. KNightsbridge 522567 
Also in Sloane Screet, 5 WI. Tel. SLOane 189! 

WINCHMORE HILL, ENFIELD, SOUTHGATE, 
AND NORTH LONDON SUBURBS.—KING & 
CO., Chartered Surveyors and Valuers, 725 Green Lanes, 
N.2!. LAB. 1137. Head Office, 7! Bishopsgate, E.C.2 


29 Fleet Street, E.C 4 


London 


MIDDLESEX 


HARROW .—G HERSEY, ARIC.S.. F.AL., Chartered 
Surveyor and Rating Value, 44 College Road, Harrow 
Middlesex And at Amersham, Chesham, and Great 
Missenden Tel. Harvow 7484, Amersham 1430/1 
Chesham 97, and Great Missenden 2/94 


MIDOLESEX Contd.) 

HOUNSLOW. ROPER SON a CHAPMAN 
Auctioneers, Surveyors, etc 162 High Screet Tel 
HOU 1184 

POTTERS BAR & DISTRICT 


58 High Street Tel. 3 


WHITE. SON & PILL 


NOTTINGHAMSHIRE 
NOTTINGHAM.—KINGSTON & PARTNERS. Sur- 


veyors, Valuers, Town Planning Consultants and indus- 
trial and Rating Valuers, 14 Chaucer Screet. Tel. 45290. 

RETFORD.—HENRY SPENCER & SONS. Auctioneers 
and Valuers, 20 The Square, Retford, Notts. Tel $31/2 
9 Norfolk Row, Sheffield Tel. 25206 9! Bridge 
Street, Worksop. Tel. 2654 


SURREY 


CAMBERLEY (HANTS & BERKS BORDERS).— 
SADLER & BAKER, Chartered Auctioneers and Estate 
Agents, 3! High Screec. Est. 1880. Tel. 1619 

ESHER. WwW. /} BELL & SON, Chartered Surveyors 
Auctioneers and Estate Agents, 5! High Screet, Esher 
Tel. 12. And at 2 Grays Inn Square, W.C1 Tel 
Chancery 5957 

GUILDFORD.—CHAS. OSENTON & >. Higt 
Tel. 62927/8 

OXTED.—PAYNE & CO 
Auctioneers, Station Road, West 
And at East Grinstead, Sussex 


Surveyors, Valuers and 
Oxted Tel. 870/1 


SUSSEX 

CHICHESTER, SELSEY & 
RALFS, FALPA. A 
Knighton Chambers 


BOGNOR REGIS, 
DISTRICT.—CLIFFORD € 
tioneer, Estate Agent, Surveyor 
Aldwick Road, Bognor Regis. (Te! 1750) 

BRIGHTON & HOVE.--H D. S STHES & CO, 
Chartered Surveyors, Chartered Auctioneers and Estate 
Agents, 101 Western Road, Brighton | Tel. Hove 
3528! (3 lines). And at London 

WEST SUSSEX..WHITEHEAD & WHITEHEAD 
South Screet, Chichester (Est. 1899). Tel. 2478—3 lines 
And at Bognor Regis, Pulborough & Havant (Hants.) 


WARWICKSHIRE 


BIRMINGHAM.—). ALFRED FROGGATT & SON 
F.A.1., Chartered Auctioneers, Valuers & Estate Agents, 
Un.ty Buildings, 14 Temple Street, Birmingham Tel 
MiDiand 6811/2 


YORKSHIRE 
BRADFORD.—DAVID WATERHOUSE & NEPHEWS, 
Chartered Auctioneers and Estace Agents, Valuers 
Rating Surveyors, Britannia House, Bridge Street 
Bradford |. Tel. 22622 (3 lines) 
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